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PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
AND BY SPORTSMEN 


To most of us, old photographs like the 
one at left are both charming and slightly 
ridiculous. The two fingers draped over 
the butt of the fishing rod, the profiles, 
the chin whiskers, the vanity, the pro- 
found seriousness, even the shadow of the 
hard-working photographer and his tripod 
and camera in the foreground—it’s all 
good for a laugh now, though a warm one. 


Yet the photographer came up with a 
real period piece, an authentic record of 
the sportsmen of his day. When you come 
right down to it that day wasn’t so long 
ago, not too far removed—in time, anyway 
—from ours, but far enough removed so 
that if we were to pose and take a picture 
like it today it would be simply a gag. 


Then how do we photograph the sports- 
men of today? It seems to us that that’s an 
interesting question, involving our concep- 
tion of the contemporary sportsman and his 
environment. If we want an authentic rec- 
ord of our fishing trip in the Adirondacks, 
do we drape a string of trout across the 
camera, tell our friends to stand behind it 
and smile while we click the shutter, and 
then write a caption “Fred, Doc, and Bill 
at Cranberry Lake’? Or do we keep the 
trout in the basket and out of the picture? 
Do we put a bunch of lilacs in the fore- 
ground? Can we take a separate picture of 
the trout without having them look like 
just a pile of dead fish? How about the set- 
ting; how do we relate fish and fishermen 
to the country they’re in? 


Frankly, we don’t know the answer for 
our day, but we think the man who took 
these photographs—and Eliphelet Terry 
who painted the picture in the center of this 
issue—knew the answer for their day. 
Mavbe the old bovs had something we’ve 
lost, or just haven't got. —Editor 


TO SUBSCRIBE 


Print clearly your name, street 
and number, city and state, and 
send this address with $1.00 
(check, money order, or cash at 
sender’s risk) to the Conserva- 
tionist, N. Y. S. Conservation 
Dept., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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I’ is three o'clock in the morning, 
April 15, 1949. Most of St. Law- 
rence County, most of the Nation 
in fact, is asleep. But along the banks of 
the Oswegatchie River, in the city park 
known as The Crescent, right in the 
middle of the City of Ogdensburg, is a 
milling, shouting crowd of perhaps 
2,000 people. Lanterns and flashlights 
Hare in the darkness. Small children— 
not just a few, but running in packs— 
dart in and out of the crowd and up 
and down the steep bank between Cres- 
cent Street and the retaining wall at 
the river’s edge. ‘The crowd mills up 
and down the river. Automobiles prow] 
‘\\ along Crescent Street, which follows 
‘tthe curve of the Oswegatchie, and fre 
‘quently a man or a child, carrying a 
tt idack of something in his hand, dashes 
Hipp from the river, jumps into one of the 
i gutomobiles, and disappears into the 


ii? What goes on in Ogdensburg? At 
ik 

jp a.m. on a cold spring morning, why 
ny 

te crowd? 


; What goes on in Ogdensburg—and 
what has gone on in Ogdensburg every 
Apring for. many years—is a deliberate, 
ihrigh|y organized, mass-executed viola- 
itipn of the Conservation Law. Case- 
ilrardened Game Protectors say that they 
dive never seen anything like it; that 
¥gu have to see it to believe it. 
bi “’ <The crowd is either gaffing walleyed 
Fae or watching other people gaft wall- 
(fh omed pike. The pike have come up out 
EAR the St. Lawrence on their annual 
“4// Spring spawning run, and, blocked by 
he da dam across the Oswegatchie (shown 
igi the map), are now concentrated in 
i gat numbers in that lower stretch of 
“the river that divides the City of Og 
ddkmsburg. A gaffing rig (shown at left) 
dfiked through this concentration of 
fis will snatch many a walleyed ea 
¥Re crowd is there to do just that, « 
// £6 watch others do it. 
// The children are used for at least four 
//distinct purposes: (1) to gaff fish; (2) 
‘j to take fish gaffed by others into the 
city and there distribute and sell them; 
(3) to patrol the area and sound the 
alarm when Game Protectors appear; 
and (4) to “take the rap” in the event 
that an adult is unable to dispose of his 
fish in time to avoid being caught with 
them. (He quickly passes the fish to a 
minor, who even if caught with them, 
is not subject to prosecution under the 
Conservation Law). If there is any surer 
way of making confirmed violators out 
of young pote ntial sportsmen, it has not 
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What Goes on | 


yet come to our attention. 

‘There is no misunderstanding of the 
Conservation Law in the crowd along 
the river. It is known that the season 
on walleyed pike is closed at this time; 
that even when the season is open, 
gaffing walleyed pike is not allowed; that 
walleyed pike, even when taken legally 
from the Oswegatchie, may not be sold. 
But the crowd along the river has de- 
cided to take the Conservation Law into 
its own hands. 

Gangs and syndicates, each with its 
own “territory”, its own plug uglies 
fences, operate along the nver and i 
the city proper. Although the wiltin 
is a round-the-clock operation during 
the month-long pike run, it takes on a 
particularly sinister, gangsterish aspect 
during the night, when most of the vio 
lence occurs. ‘There is considerable vio- 
lence. At present three citizens of 
Ogdensburg are being held for Grand 
Jury action in connection with an at 
tack on two Game Protectors last 
month. This was a knock-down, drag- 
out fight in the streets of Ogdensburg 
between the two Department men and 
six representatives of the other side; one 
of the latter was knocked out, but one 
of the Game Protectors was given the 
usual gangster treatment—first his face 
was clawed, then his coat was pulled 
over his head and he was beaten and 
kicked and left lying in the gutter. In 
another fight, also this past spring, also 
in the streets of Ogdensburg, a Game 
Protector had two ribs cracked. Gaffing 
rigs and spears repeatedly have been 
thrown at Game Protectors; one Game 
Protector had a gaffing rig driven 
through his hana. It is customary for 
the crowd along the river to greet all 
known Conservation Department pcr- 
sonnel with curses and shouts of abuse. 


FE. would like to be able to re- 
port that there is an element 
in Ogdensburg which supports this 
Department and its attempts to enforce 
the Conservation Law. No doubt there 
is such an element. However, except 
for the editor of a local rod and gun 
column, we have no indication that such 
an element exists. We have, on the 
other hand, evidence and sworn state- 
ments which indicate that responsible 
persons in the City of Ogdensburg not 
only acquiesce in, but support directlv 
or indirectly the gaffing activities along 
the river: 
(1) An acknowledged ringleader of 
one of the gangs, after disregarding two 
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in OGDENSBURG? 


warnings against gafhng, was taken to 
jail by Game Protectors. By the time 
the Game Protectors returned to the 
river the man had been released from 
jail and was back at his stand on the 
river. He was then arraigned, charged 
with blind snatching. The judge in 
Ogdensburg asked that the charges be 
withdrawn, as the defendant was then 
on leave from the Army. The charges 
were withdrawn on the condition that 
the judge require the defendant to sign 
a statement that he would cease gaffing. 
Ihe defendant signed this statement. 
He was seen gaffing the next day. At 
this time the judge told the Game Pro- 
tectors “to lay off”; otherwise he (the 
judge) would not be able to obtain any 
fish for himself. 

(2) The president of a local rod and 
gun club has told at least three persons 
to our knowledge) that he intends to 
enroll 1,000 men in his club, then tell 
the Conservation Department “where 
to head in”. He says he will have the 
St. Lawrence River declared an interna- 
tional waterway, where ducks may be 
killed and fish taken at any time. 

(3) The local superintendent of a 
large power company with buildings and 
land on the river has consistently aided 
ind abetted the lawbreakers. For ex- 
ample: One of them was pursued to the 
gates of the company property by three 
Game Protectors. The superintendent 
admitted the fugitive but closed the 
gates to the Game Protectors, telling 
them that if they wanted to get in they 
had better contact his superior in Syra- 
cuse. The Game Protectors were ad- 
mitted about ten minutes later, at which 
time the superintendent told them 
frankly that the fugitive had had plenty 
of time to dispose of his fish on the 
company grounds. 

(4) A patrolman for the City of 
Ogdensburg has been apprehended for 
gaffng. (Another city official is now 
charged with deer jacking). 

(5) The son of an Ogdensburg po- 
liceman was caught spearing fish in the 
river and was taken home to his father 
by two Game Protectors. The father 
(the policeman) told the Game Protec- 
tors that as long as his son didn’t poach 
on “territory” belonging to somebody 
else, spearing was all right, because he 
had been doing it himself for years. 

And so on; we can name names, and 
produce witnesses, court records and 
sworn statements, all tending to indi- 
cate that responsible persons and organi- 
zations—from whom the Conservation 





Departinent might normally expect sup- 
port—are on the contrary supporting or 
at least tolerating a carnival of lawless- 
ness right in the middle of the City of 
Ogdensburg. Even the State Police, 
normally staunch allies of this Depart- 
ment, are rarely if ever seen in Ogdens- 
burg, presumably because municipal 
authorities have not though it necessary 
to request their assistance. 


What is to be done? 

lirst, there is the question of the law 
itself—the law protecting the walleyed 
pike on their spring spawning run. As 
justification for its gafhing activities, the 
crowd along the river contends that this 
run provides the only opportunity to 
take the pike, which, (they say), after 
spawning return to the St. Lawrence 
and move into Canadian waters and out 
of reach of local anglers. 

The facts do not support this con- 
tention. At the request of local sports- 
men, this Department has for the past 
three years been conducting studies 
which have involved the netting and 
transfer of five and one-half tons of 
walleyed pike from the lower Oswegat- 
chie, and the tagging of 2,091 fish. Of 
the fish tagged and released, only two 
have been recovered in Canadian wa- 
ters, while 152 have been taken in 
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American waters. 
from these studies that the lower 
Oswegatchie serves as a spawning 
ground for walleyed pike from at least 
a 25-mile section of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

So, in the interest of both fish and 
fishermen (including fishermen from 
Ogdensburg), the law will stand. And 
as long as the law is on the books it is 
the duty of this Department (and pre- 
sumably of all peace officers and citi- 
zens as well) to see that it is enforced. 
We will do our best in this respect, even 
in the absence of local support. 


Further, it appears 


UT it is not the purpose of this 

article either to issue or accept a 
challenge. It is our purpose, rather, to 
bring out into the open a situation 
which is already well known locally. 
If, as we would like to think, there is a 
large but silent group of citizens in 
Ogdensburg who believe in law and 
order, then we hope that by our airing 
of this problem they will be moved 
through appropriate local influence and 
action to help in solving it. 

The problem is worthy of their atten- 
tion. It’s extremely serious, we think, 
when a large segment of any com- 
munity decides to take the law—any law 
—into its own hands. 

—P. W. Fossurcu 
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1. We put the canoe in a mile below Natural Bridge, paddled six miles of duck-nesting area, sighted Indian Lake around a quiet bend 


Monday, April 25: Assigned to write 
article for CONSERVATIONIST entitled: 
“90 Miles Down the Indian”. Editor 
suspects I am more interested in fishing 
than in article. Director of Division 
accused me of ulterior motives. Com- 
missioner glowered at me in hall.. Get- 
ting tackle all oiled up. 


Tuesday, May 10: Called Pine Camp 
Army Post; obtained permission to cross 
land, Natural Bridge to Antwerp. 


Friday, May 13: Taped together U.S. 
G.S. maps for Lake Bonaparte, Ant- 
werp, Theresa, Alexandria Bay, Ham- 
mond, Gouverneur, Ogdensburg, Brier 
Hill. | Measured miles down river, 





4. Paddled down Indian to first portage Monday, May 16: Drove to Natural 5. The going was rough in a few places 
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Bridge. Picked up Clyde Frank, Pro- 
tector who agreed to keep car. Drove 
down east side of river, 1.3 miles to 
bridge. Put canoe in. River here about 
a paddle deep, 4 paddles wide. 

4:30 p.m.—started paddling down In- 
dian River. Quite a few logs across. 
Saw 34 woodies, 61 blacks during next 


6. Spent a day near Antwerp—fishing 


2. We camped the first night on west shore of Indian Lake 


3. We kept a wall-eyed pike apiece and had a delicious dinner 


six miles of swampy nesting area. 
8:00 p.m.—sighted Indian Lake around 
a quiet bend. Camped first night on 
west shore. 

Tuesday, May 17: Sunrise set lake afire. 
Paddled the 134 miles after breakfast, 
casting both rocky shores. No luck 
until Stern Paddle tried deep-running 


7. Philadelphia’s waterfall in the morning 


plug. Walleyes started hitting immedi- 
ately. Kept a pike apiece for dinner. 
Both Paddles agree Indian Lake invites 
a return visit. 

2:30 p.m.—paddle out of lake down river 
to first portage. 

8:15 p.m.—made camp at Lewisburg, 


abandoned village. Indian Lake to 


. We carried around the dam at Theresa 
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Threaded our way down Black Lake 


12. Our last tent at the Eel Weir State Campsite near trip’s end at Heuvelton 


Lewisburg, 5 miles; time almost 4 hours. 
Rough going in places. 

10 p.m.—hit bottle hard—arnica bottle. 
Hit sack. 

Wednesday, May 18: 9 a.m.—broke 
camp, started down river. 3 p.m.— 
made 5 miles in last six hours. Shallow 
water, pushing canoe from one pool 
over rocks to next. Only occasional 
treacherous spot. No danger whatever 
of tipping canoe over. 

3:01 p.m.—tip canoe over. Bow Paddle 
very much upset. 

4:00 p.m.—remove canoe from Indian 
River. 

4:10 p.m.—remove Indian River from 
canoe. 

6 p.m.—clothes all on line. Tent up. 
Decide to make fresh start at Antwerp 
and not to recommend this part of 
river to poor, unsuspecting subscribers. 
Thursday, May 19: Get car, drive to 
Antwerp, 24 miles north of Watertown 
on Route 11. Replenish supplies at 
streambank store of C. W. Render, 
“Gen. Mdse.” dealer who supplies ev- 
erything from groceries to fresh gallon 
of liniment, lets us park car behind his 
store; put canoe in 200 yards below 
village bridge. 

10 a.m.—start fresh trip down Indian 
from Antwerp to Eel Weir. Wade 
down 200 yards to stillwater. Stern 
Paddle decides to try just one cast in 
pool. Long, dark shape struck savagely, 
fought hard. Fine northern. Decided 
imperative to spend rest of day in lo- 
cality investigating ichthyological con- 
ditions. Spent rest of day between Ant 
werp and Philadelphia, fishing, forget- 
ting bruised part of week. River here 
a lazy stream for lazy people. Tine 
place to take life easy drifting along 
under willows lining meadowed banks. 
Farmers fish too, use 4-lb. sunfish for 
bait so pickerel won’t bite. Farmers 
very friendly. One offered us tent space; 
accepted. He weighed our pike in milk 
house; 6 Ibs. even. Baked pike, invited 
farmer and wife to streambank supper. 
10 p.m.—surveyed day’s results: 23 fish 
caught, all returned except one northern 
and large sunfish. 7 miles covered, less 
than 200 yds. rough water. Beautiful. 


Friday, May 20: Panfish breakfast. Pad- 
dled through Philadelphia, 250 yds. past 
Route 11 bridge; took canoe out at 
grates set in concrete; carried few yards 
to macadam road, up that to left a 
stone’s throw across R.R. tracks, then 
along ditch on south side of R.R. 
bridge approach. Total portage, about 
200 ‘vds. Put in on downstream side of 
R.R., paddled upstream a rifle shot to 
enjoy Philadelphia’s waterfall. 

11 a.m.—carried about 60 yds. around 
dam a mile below Philadelphia; at 
tached outboard, motored 15 miles t 





‘Theresa. Several minor rapids enroute, 
one carry around dam. Caught nice 
walleye here on first cast. 

5 p-m.—arrived at Santway Park, free 
campsite of Theresa village. Pitched 
tent, ate, walked into town, shopped. 
People in these towns friendly, helpful. 
10 p.m.—reflections: 16 miles traveled 
since Philadelphia. No really tough 
going. Fine trip for tenderfeet; our 
feet tender. Mostly farmland, occa- 
sional woods, grassy banks. Water dark 
but unclouded, like smoked - glass. 
Crotches stuck in bank along way sug- 
gest bullheads can be caught anywhere 
along Indian. ‘Talked to one such old- 
crotch-sticker. We agree with him, 
“She’s a good river.” 


Saturday, May 21: Broke camp at 11, 
started downstream. ‘Took canoe out 
at Theresa’s second bridge, said goodbye 
to friendly Mayor Lawrence Gilman. 
Carried through village, down road be- 
hind David Bros. store on Route 26, 
turned left on footpath to bay below 
rapids. ‘Total portage, about 300 yds. 
1 p.m.—ran into long, dry swamp, heavy 
with oak, elm, willow. Lush grass 
grows right to edge of river which is 
shady here, deep. Stopped at six set- 
backs, caught fish in five of them. 
Wanted to paddle up into Red Lake 
but must hurry to meet deadline. 

6 p.m.—pulled up at small rapids, first 
fast water since Theresa. Almost to 
Rossie. Asked Farmer Felt for permis- 
sion to camp on bank; usual hearty 
welcome. 

9 p.m.—decked out in fresh dungarees, 
clean “T”’ shirt, walked into Rossie. 
“Dined out” at Rossie Chateau. 


Sunday, May 22: Broke cainp early, shot 
rapids below campsite. ‘Two more hauls 
and a carry, put in below picturesque 
old iron mill in Rossie. Started down 
river toward lake, met George Apple, 
Hammond guide, with two customers 
and a fine catch. 

10 a.m.—sighted Black Lake. 

1:30 p.m.—threaded our way past islands 
to Narrows at Edwardsville. Fished 
above bridge; Bow Paddle caught mon- 
strous largemouth, biggest cither of us 
have ever seen. Returned same account 
scason not open. 

5 p.m.—paddled into Ecl Weir State 
Campsite at lower end of lake. Set up 
tent in most beautiful spot yet. Fish- 
ing looks good here. 

6 p.m.—called CONSERVATIONIST editor. 
from farmhouse. Reversed charges. 
Tried to get 10-day extension on story 
for purposes discovering what kind of 
fish inhabit Black Lake. He suggested 
I consult Biological Survey report. Need 
new editor. 

8 p.m.—built huge fire with wood sup- 
plied by campsite caretaker. Decided: 
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On WATERTOWN 


1. 70-mile journey from Antwerp to 
Eel Weir is immensely enjoyable. 

2. We would like to make trip with 
more time to fish. 

3. Swell jaunt for father and son, be- 
cause not too rugged. 

4. Pastoral country is fun in a canoe. 

5. Northern N. Y. farmers are most 
friendly people anywhere. 
Monday, May 23: Broke camp, attached 
outboard, ran up Oswegatchie five miles 
to Heuvelton. ‘Took R. R. “Speeder” 
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to Dekalb Junction, caught train to 
Antwerp. Thanked Mr. Render, re- 
turned with car 37 miles to Heuvelton, 
loaded junk aboard, started for Albany. 
+ p.m.—arrived Albany. 

5 p.m.—put name in for vacation. 


‘Tuesday, May 24: 5 a.m.—started for 
Antwerp with two new casting lines. 
Going “70 Miles Down The Indian” on 
vacation. 
Going to fish Red Lake this time. 
—J. D. Butcer 
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pollution :(aue rly 


[= serpent of pollution has for 
many years been a familiar spectre 
in the water immediately adja- 
cent to New York City. Some anti- 
pollution laws for New York Harbor 
were passed before 1900, and we’re cer- 
tainly safe in assuming that even this 
limited action would not have been 
taken if the serpent had not already 
become a serious menace by that time. 
In any case, by 1915, the New York 
metropolitan area had become so bur- 
dened with filth that a shellfishery yield- 
ing between three and four million 
dollars per year in terms of current 
wholesale prices had, in effect, been 
wiped out. 

Countermeasures (as is usual with 
pollution) were too little and too late. 
Nevertheless, with the formation of the 
Interstate Sanitation Commission, the 
inshore tentacles of the serpent began 
to feel the pinch. Waters were classi- 
fied and standards of purity established. 
Both abatement a prevention pro- 
ceeded apace until at present nearly half 
the sewage of the metropolitan area is 
treated; within another ten years most 
of the remainder will be under control. 
And our most recent anti-pollution 
measure, the new Ostertag law, should 
definitely check the serpent’s growth in 
these and other waters of the State, and 
may eventually eliminate him alto- 
gether. 

But—as his inshore tentacles have 
felt the pinch, the serpent of pollution 
has reached out in another direction— 
and that’s what we’re here to tell you 
about. He has moved offshore. His 
tentacles now threaten one of the most 
productive sport and commercial fishing 
grounds available to the metropolitan 
public (see map), and although the 
serpent is heing fought in his advance 
the fight is far from over and only 
partly won. 

The ocean area in question yields us 
over 100 million pounds of fish and 
provides us with nearly one million days 
of angling each year. 

As usual, the serpent began to move 
in slowly, this time with some mud, 
garbage, etc., followed by some sewage 
sludge from newly established treatment 


plants in New Jersey and New York 
City—all relatively innocuous  sub- 
stances. Then in 1945 he was “caught 
in the act,” as it were, with the pro- 
posal to dump some 4,000 tons per day 
of dilute sulfuric acid-iron sulfate 
wastes into the famous “Mud Hole” 
tuna fishing grounds where the waters 
are still, for the most part, deep blue 
and clear. Curiously enough, this off- 
shore disposal was the result of attempts 
to get the serpent out of the Raritan 
River, where he had long ago firmly es- 
tablished himself. 

It is a certainty that this encroach- 
ment of pollution would have remained 
in these famous fishing grounds—and 
perhaps would have given the serpent 
a real toehold—except for two import- 
ant developments. First, the manage- 
ment of the National Lead Company, 
the firm responsible for the acid-cop- 
peras wastes, began to realize that a fish. 
ery can be seriously damaged by chang- 
ing the physical properties of the water, 
yet without killing fish and other marine 
organisms. Secondly, the Bureau of Ma- 
rine Fisheries, together with a small 
group of sportsmen, professional fisher- 
men, and a representative from the Na- 
tional Lead Company, began to explore 
ways and means for obtaining some 
“stop-gap” action that would, at least 
temporarily, protect this great fishery 
area from iiballons advance: that is, 
keep it from becoming the new dump- 
ing receptacle for the metropolitan area. 
This group was later assisted by Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute, the In- 
terstate Sanitation Commission, and the 
Supervisor of New York Harbor. 

The first step in the work of this 
group was to chart and evaluate the 
area where nearly all of the fishing takes 
place and where the waters and grounds 
are particularly attractive to the food 
and game fishes. The second step was 
to ascertain the types, amounts, and 
dumping sites of the various materials 
being disposed in the main fishery area. 
The nal step was to arrange for the 
relocating of potentially harmful wastes 
(such as sulfuric acid-iron sulfate liq- 
uor) outside the main fishery area; and 
to utilize potentially beneficial mate- 
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rials, such as rock and broken concrete, 
in a manner best suited for fishery im- 
provement. Wastes of controversial 
benefit, or harm, such as sewage sludge, 
would be further studied while kept 
away from productive bottom fishing 
grounds and tuna fishing boats. 

The situation off New York Harbor 
is portrayed in the accompanying map 
which shows the main fishery area and 
the various activities which take place 
in the region. The names and approxi- 
mate locations of particular fishing 
grounds are also given, as well as the 
dumping sites for various waste ma- 
terials. 

It will be noted that the new disposal 
site for acid-copperas waste lies outside 
the main fishery area, and the manner 
of dumping changed to permit a more 
rapid dissipation and dilution. Further, 
the hydrographic studies of the area, 
made during the past year by Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute for the 
National Research Council, on funds 
supplied by National Lead Co., indi- 
cate that the wastes should not drift 
back into the fishery area during the 
fishing season except, perhaps, during 
high winds. In such instances the acid 
should have become neutralized and the 
area of turbidity broken up before reach- 
ing the main fishery area. 


‘te map also indicates that dis- 
posals of rock, broken concrete, 
bricks, etc., are being made in waters 
more than 100 feet in depth. This ma- 
terial, while not a pollutant, can have 
only very limited usefulness at these 
depths. Plans are being made, therefore, 
to divert some of it to shallower waters 
for the building of new fishing grounds. 
Past experiments, even on a small scale, 
have already given some spectacular re- 
sults from such artificial habitats. 

Hereafter, mud disposals will be kept 
far enough away from the bottom fish- 
ing grounds, shown on the map, to pre- 
vent damage to these grounds. 

Sewage sludge, in the amount of ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 cubic feet per 
year may or may not be having a good 
effect on some of the fisheries, such as 
mackerel, through a fertilizing (or some 
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POLLUTION THREATENS ONE OF 


other) action. We do know, how- 
ever, that it spoils tuna fishing when 
dumped too close to chumming boats. 
Efforts will be made, therefore, to keep 
the material away from the ““Mud Hole” 
tuna grounds while studies are being 
made of its behavior and effects. 

This entire stop-gap program should 
keep the serpent of pollution in check, 
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but only temporarily. This type of off- 
shore disposal, for instance, is outside 
the jurisdiction of the Ostertag law; 
and with population and industry still 
growing, with the heat being put on the 
serpent’s inshore tentacles and with such 
things as the development of atomic 
energy, we may again expect attempts 
at the “repeat performance.” Let us re- 


member that the oceans themselves and 
the life they sustain are now definitely 
limited natural resources. They'll soon 
not be big enough to take care of the 
serpent. 
The only alternative is some sound 
and practical fence-building. Now! 
< WESTMAN, 
Senior Aquatic > Biologist (Marine) 
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Mechanization Comes to the Department Nurseries 


HERE seems to be no end to the 
demand for seedling trees. ‘This 
spring we shipped out 20 million 


of them—more than ever before—but 
even so we had a lot of applications that 
can’t be filled until next year. So the 
nursery business is big business, and 
getting bigger every year. How do we 
try to make our supply mect your de 
mand? 

In our forest tree nurseries, as in agri- 
culture, hand tools are being replaced 
gradually by machines and powered 
tools. This process has been going on 
for years, mainly to reduce costs, but 
World War II and the labor shortage 
which accompanied and followed it 
definitely meant that if the job of pro- 
ducing trees was to be done, the process 
of mechanization would have to be 
speeded up. It was. And we've found 
the job can be done cheaper and more 
quickly with machines. 

In forest nursery work the time ele- 
ment is important, especially during the 
short shipping season. Unfavorable 
weather is always a problem and mech- 
anized methods which allow our work 
to continue in spite of it are important. 
When 20 million or more trees must 
be lifted, counted and shipped within a 
period of one month, uncertainties of 
labor and weather must be reduced to a 
minimum if the job is to be done on 
time. 

The mechanization of our nurseries 
had its real beginning in 1935 with the 
development of the tree lifter. Of 
course, prior to 1935 such common 
farming tools as plows, discs and har- 
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rows were pulled by tractors in_ soil 
preparation, and powered tools were also 
used in seed extraction. But the mak- 
ing of seedbeds, the seed sowing proc- 
ess, the weeding, the lifting and count- 
ing of trees were all hand operations. 
‘The tree lifter, which draws a knife un- 
der the seedbeds, replaced the hand 
work of forking the beds to loosen the 
trees for lifting. ‘This tree lifter was not 
supplemented by any other special tool 
until 1945, when a seedbed former 
replaced the hand shovel method of 
forming seedbeds. In 1946 a sander, 
which covers the sown seed in the beds 
with a coating of sand, took over an- 
other laborious and unpopular task. 
And during the 1949 shipping season a 
two-row potato digger was tried which 
not only lifts the trees from seedbeds 
but also shakes the dirt from the roots. 

Until two years ago all lifted trees 
were counted in the field, an operation 
often stalled by bad weather. In 1947 
a start was made in the use of a culling 
and counting table located indoors. Two 
tables were used in the 1948 season and 
in 1949 seven tables were in operation 
at the height of the season. These 
tables turned out a minimum of 700,- 
000 trees per day with a possible maxi- 
mum of one million. Meanwhile pull- 
ing crews in the field lift trees in con- 
venient, uncounted bundles because an 
advance supply of approximately a mil- 
lion trees must always be on hand in 
the culling and counting rooms so that 
the shipping of trees can continue in 
spite of bad weather. 

In order to process this million trees 
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a day, some 125 people must be used; 
the mechanized tools do such work as 
tree lifting, transportation, and bundle 
tying, but so far no machine has been 
devised which will pick up individual 
trees, shake out the soil, count them and 
place them into bundles. No doubt 
such a machine will soon be developed. 

Nevertheless, mechanized tools now 
cultivate and bank the sides of the sced- 
beds (formerly a tremendous rake-and- 
shovel job); other powered tools are 
used to shred the moss in which the 
trees are packed for shipping in order to 
keep the roots moist; mechanized roll- 
ers aid materially in loading crates of 
trees onto the trucks for transfer to 
planting areas, and top dressing fertil- 
izers are now spread by a special dis- 
tributor drawn by a tractor. 


OT a complete mechanical devel- 

opment but a process which saves 
much hand work is the use of oil sprays 
to kill the weeds in the nursery. ‘This 
operation, begun in 1946 and now 
highly developed, saves millions of trees 
and thousands of dollars in the cost of 
tree production. The oil is applied 
through an 18-foot tractor-drawn spray 
boom. 

All this will perhaps give you an idea 
of the changes being made to mechan- 
ize production in our nurseries. The 
well worn shovels, rakes and hoes can be 
retired to the “dump’”—and a few to 
the museum where they rightly belong 

together with many an aching back. 

—E. J. Evrason, 
Asst. Supt. of Tree Nurseries 
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So did ‘Tim Kelly’s leg muscle, the 

one he had pulled shooing away 
a raccoon from campsite number 10 
the week before. When the damp night 
air chilled by the wind from the lake 
blanketed the State campsite, his leg 
always ached. 

‘Tim Kelly, State Campsite Caretaker, 
was dog tired. 

It had been a quiet day. At 6 a.m. 
the folks on site 7 had beaten dishpans 
to call the kids together for a fishing 
trip. Campsite 8, of course, complained 
loudly and campsite 9 complained about 
campsite 8’s vocals. It called for the 
soothing tones of ‘Tim to quiet down 
the whole bunch. 

At 7 a.m. a breathless mother dashed 
into ‘Tim’s lodgings near the entrance 
to the area; four of her five children 
had been “lost.” The youngsters were 
found in their pajamas behind campsite 
15, throwing rocks at a raccoon, an ani- 
mal no more surprised than the occu- 
pants of the tent on 15 when they 
awakened under a barrage of stones. 
This one took a bit longer to settle be- 
cause one rock had damaged the new 
canvas. 

‘Two hundred drivers came into the 
site that day looking for places to pitch 
tents or park trailers. One hundred 
had to be turned away because there 
was no room. One hundred times the 
same explanation had to be given. At 
least five of the drivers accused Tim 
of holding out and threatened to write 
the Governor. Two of them, out-of- 
staters, asked for the Governor’s address 
and ‘lim gave it to them. When they 
asked for writing paper, he gave them 
that too. But his dander got up and 
he refused them stamps. Five more 
drivers didn’t believe there was no room 
and wasted a gallon of gas driving aim- 
lessly around the site. 

‘The water system developed minor 
trouble and it began to rain; even at 1] 
p-m. the patter of drops was strong on 
the roof. 

Yes, it had been a quiet day and it 
was 1] p.m. and time for bed. 

Half way out of his pants, Tim was 
jarred by a crash outside. He saw a big 
car had rammed the registration booth. 
The episode fazed neither the driver 
nor his friends. They left the car, 
lighted cigarettes coolly, looked Tim’s 
seamed face over a moment, and said: 
“Sav Bud, give us a campsite.” 

Tim carefully considered the group. 


I WAS 11 p.m. The clock said so. 
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of a Campsite 


lim was only human. In his youth 
he had been noted for a Lincolnish 
ability with his body and a voice that 
could drown out two bears fighting over 
a cache of honey. He opened his mouth 
once; then his shoulders lifted help- 
lessly and for the hundredth and first 
time that day he explained there was no 
room. This took time because the men 
were loud, slightly under the weather, 
and announced they all had voted Re- 
publican in a Democratic block. But 
the lesson finally sank in and ten min- 


utes later Tim’s head went into the, 


pillow. 

A 17-hour day. 

Seventeen hours that day and seven- 
teen the next, the next and the next. 
Even on Sunday. 


HERE is little rest for the staunch 

men known as caretakers on the 
State’s 31 campsites. Their lives have 
been poured into a strong mold; other- 
wise they couldn’t stand the gaff. 
Ninety per cent of the camping public 
is aces-high, and doesn’t bother the 
lim Kellys on all the campsites one 
bit. It’s the remaining ten per cent. 

It’s the man with 10 children who 
drives up and asks for lodgings late at 
night and expects Tim to put up the 
tent. It’s the late poker games that 
must be suppressed because of noise and 
confusion. It’s the people who throw 
axes into trees or girdle them to make 
a tent rope stay put—an offense, inci- 
dentally, punishable by fines ranging 
from ten to 100 dollars. It’s the people 
who tell Tim they’ve “called the Con- 
servation Department and got reserva- 
tions.”” No reservations ever are given. 
The campsite program is truly a demo- 
cratic institution, where those who come 
first are first served. 

Godfather of the site, legal advisor, 
settler of quarrels, first aid giver, finder 
of lost children, keeper of the water 
supply, boss of the helpers, quieter of 
noisy parties, evictor of the objection- 
ables, arbitrator of disagreements, the 
caretaker is a wondrous combination. 

If he is lucky, his wife is with him 
to do his cooking, small chores and to 
see that he eats three squares a day. 
If he is single, his job is complicated 
by the thousand and one duties, ir- 
regular eating and sometimes fatigue 
brought on by lack of sleep. 

The State campsite program is an 
organized mechanism that springs into 
life when the woods awaken.  Over- 


night after May 26 miniature cities, 
each equipped with its own water sup- 
ply, its own sanitation system, its police 
and fire supervision and swimming pro- 
tection, come into being. Mayor, city 
council, chief of police, fire chief, cor- 
poration counsel, is the caretaker. 

On 31 campsites last year, 24,000 
permits were issued. ‘These ranged 
trom one-day to two-week periods. Sel- 
dom were they extended except in 
emergency cases. Some were renewed, 
but only when room was available and 
even then only up to the following 
Friday when week-end crowds generally 
come flocking in. 

The Tim Kelly of the campsite is the 
man who sees to it that order is pre- 
served in his city. No firearms are al- 
lowed and he enforces that ruling. He 
is a _ cop without a motorcycle; 
speed limits are enforced because usually 
a good segment of the campsite popula- 
tion is composed of small fry with little 
or no regard for traffic and 120-horse- 
power engines. Under his direction sani- 
tation facilities are maintained in keep- 
ing with standards set by the State De- 
partment of Health. Sometimes he has 
one helper, sometimes six, depending 
upon the size of the area he controls. 

The caretaker is usually a qualified 
first aid man and may treat a minor in- 
jury once. If it needs further attention, 
a doctor must be consulted—and he'll 
recommend the nearest one. Not only 
cuts, bruises and poison ivy are treated, 
but so are indigestion and homesickness 
cases. The latter are usually the more 
difficult to cure, but the trick is in the 
presentation of places to go and things 
to do. The caretaker, one who knows 
his area, is a master at this. 


HILE he sells nothing, he must 

know where articles can be pur- 
chased. This leads to interesting con- 
versations, since many campers want to 
know the nearest place where the “fam- 
ily can go for a beer,” or where sour 
milk is obtainable, or the nearest goat 
farm. In addition, he is bothered and 
perplexed by reams of questions on 
wood supplies. 

By and large, collectively, the Public 
is a pretty good Joe. At a campsite, that 
segment of it which maintains it can do 
as it darn well pleases is up against a 
man whose authority is centralized and 
who answers only to the District For- 
ester of his section, his immediate su- 
perior. The caretaker can revoke camp- 


ing permits and order objectionable in- 
dividuals off the site. Too much noise, 
dirty sites, injury to State property, ex- 
cessive alcholic indulgences, are just a 
few of the reasons that make Tim 
Kelly see red and exercise his authority. 
Ordinarily he doesn’t like to do that; 
part of his job is maintaining good re 
lations with the people who own the 
forest preserve and he tries like the 
dickens to do it to the satisfaction of 
everybody. 

The camping season insofar as the 
State-owned areas are concerned ends 
generally on September 15, but a few 
spots remain open later. Golden Beach 
on Raquette Lake usually closes about 
October 1, because of the hay fever 
season. People who use this campsite 
swear up and down they'd die if they 
couldn't stay. 

They stay. 

Places like Lewey Lake campsite re- 
main open for the hunting season, since 
it is in the heart of some of the finest 
deer and bear country in the State. Dur- 
ing the heavy attendance months— 
June, July and August—periods are 
limited generally to two weeks. This is 
due to the heavy pressure and it is based 
upon the usual two-week vacation. 


E; their blaze of glory the camp- 
sites attract the finest type of 
person, the solid citizen, the fathers and 
mothers who want their kids to enjoy 
New York State out of doors. For the 
youngsters there are few finer places. 
Adequate facilities exist for their enjoy- 
ment in the form of sand beaches on 
many areas, life guard protection, and 
comparatively insect free atmosphere. 
Campsites are now sprayed heavily; al 
though such spraying cannot stop the 
pests 100 per cent, it helps enormously. 

These are no “bonus marchers” 
camps. The same cool, pine-scented 
wind that touches the top of Mt. Marcy 
moves softly through the Moffitt Beach 
campsite on Sacandaga Lake. The same 
wind that carries the coolness of Lake 
George’s blue-green waters flickers the 
campfires at Eagle Point on Schroon 
Lake. And certainly the same comfort 
that is found at the Devil’s Tombstone 
site (don’t let the name frighten you) 
can be found in another nearby Cats- 
kill area, Woodland Valley. 

All the “cities” are open now, and 
there’s a Tim Kelly in each to give you 
the keys. 

—Barnett Fowrer 
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Niger 


ever been kicked by a 


Black-Crowned 
Night Heron? 


S usual, this issue of the magazine 
was conceived at a staff confer- 
ence. What was not usual, how 

cver, was the behavior of Brother Sea 
gears at this meeting; he sat moodily 
through the entire affair, quite silent, 
and was observed to indulge himself 
from time to time in a furtive and rathei 
vengeful smile. ‘The meaning of this 
was disclosed at the end of the meeting 
when Brother Seagears arose, announced 
that he thought the Mohawk rookery of 
black-crowned night herons would be 
worth a page in the forthcoming issue, 
added that he would not write this story 
nor would he under any circumstances 
do any research for it, and then stalked 
out. — 

Now then, it seems that Brother Sea- 
gears visited this rookery just a year ago, 
and there had a most unfortunate acci- 
dent. He shinnied up a tree and poked 
his puss into one of the nests therein, 
whereupon the proprietor of the nest 
backed off and kicked him in the eye, 
and out of the tree. For several weeks 
the Director sported a wondrous shiner 

-and had very little success with his 
story of how he’d gotten it. 

So, with Brother Seagears pleading 
pressing business elsewhere, the under- 
signed agreed to report upon the herons. 
Our conclusion is that they are utterly 
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ridiculous birds. 

I'he rookery we visited is on an island 
in the Mohawk River just above the 
bridge on Route 9. There are several 
other colonies in the State—a big one 
on Gardiner’s Island and another on 
Constitution Island in the Hudson— 
but our suggestion 1s that you take our 
word for all this and don’t bother to 
investigate. No doubt Brother Seagears 
would give similar advice. ‘The point is 
that the birds seem to prefer to be left 
HS and the further point is that any 
one in his right mind should humor 
hair in this regard. 

As his name implies, the black- 
crowned night heron (like his much 
rarer cousin, the vellow-crowned) is 
mainly a nocturnal operator, shoving 
off into the darkness in search of frogs, 
fish and other aquatic delicacies. This 
extensive night life perhaps accounts 
for the dopey appearance and foul tem- 
per of the herons during the daytime, 
(as well as their red eyes), or it may be 
that they are simply congenital sulkers 
with an inbred, jaded outlook on the 
world. In any case it is extremely doubt- 
ful if there exists in the State of New 
York a more truculent, noisy, noxious, 
maladjusted, sour-souled, balmy yet 
beautiful bird. 

The domestic habits of the black- 
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crowned night heron are deplorable. 
Why they congregate in breeding col 
onies like the one on the Mohawk is not 
known, but it certainly isn’t because 
they enjoy cach other’s company. Obvi 
ously they don’t; when they're not peck 
ing each other in the rearend they're 
moving cautiously into position to do 
so. Also, their nests are a mess. ‘The 
one shown here is one of the better 
jobs. We found plenty made out of not 
more than 15 twigs and yet holding an 
egg or two, indicating either that the 
proprietor had gotten caught short or 
just didn’t care. We incline toward the 
latter view because when a young bird 
or egg falls out of the nest (the ground 
is littered with both) the parent birds 
show no concern whatever. Out of nest, 
out of mind, it seems. 

The herons are known locally as 
“quawks”. This is because they spend 
most of their time sitting stolidly in 
trees and emitting periodic guttural 
noises that suggest they are also about 
to emit their dinners. (Which they do, 
especially when alarmed.) Sometimes 
the quawk becomes an outraged scream. 
This may happen. when a heron receives 
a particularly vicious jab from the one 
below it, or when it loses its balance and 
falls out of a tree. Either event will 
throw a whole treeful of herons into a 
panic, and at such times it is best to 
stand out from under. 

We estimate there are about 450 
herons in the Mohawk colony, all 
shacked up in a two-acre clump. As 
aforesaid, the purpose of this establish- 
ment is presumed to be the propagation 
of the species, but evidently a number 
of herons take no interest in this. Thev 
sit about the perimeter of the colony, 
ankle deep in a sunny mudflat, hour 
after hour, day after dav for all we know, 
happily removed from the chaos of the 
rookery. 

Possibly these birds represent a dis- 
tinct subspecies—the wise _ black- 
crowned night heron. 

—Nick Dranos, P. W. FosspurcH 
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by Edward C. Raney, 
Department of Conservation, Cornell University 


IIE vellow perch, Perca flavescens 

(Mitchill), one of the best 

known and most universally dis- 
tributed of the food and games fishes of 
New York State, is viewed with mixed 
emotions by fishermen, While highly 
regarded by those whose main interest 
in fishes is ¢ gastronomic or in just catch- 
ing a string of fish, it is sometimes an 
irritating bait stealer when more worthy 
fishes are sought. Most agree that it is 
a deplorable nuisance in our Adirondack 
ponds and streams. 

Few pan fishes are more handsome 
than the yellow perch. The white perch, 
Morone americana, is not a close rela- 
tive but belongs to a different family, 
the sea basses, Serranidae. It lacks the 
yellowish color and has three, rather 
than two spines in the anal fin. Both 
specics are sometimes found together, 
but the white perch is more common 
in brackish estuaries. 

It is important to note that the 
yellow perch has not always been as 
widely distributed in New York, al- 
though there is scarcely a major division 
of any river system that it does not now 
occupy. The history of many upland 
ponds after their introduction, either 
as bait fish or otherwise, is generally 
a sad story. The perch generally do 
well for a short time but gradually re- 
duce the native populations of forage 
fish and then in turn become stunted, 
often are infested with grub parasites, 
and are usually worthless. Through 
competition the native trout population 
becomes wocfully reduced. 

On the credit side the yellow perch 
is a highly respected and much sought 





after fish both by anglers and commer 


cial fishermen in many sections of New 
York, and inhabits a vast acreage of 
watcrs. 

Most of the life span of a perch is 
spent in a fairly large school in the 
weedy areas of shallow to medium 
depths in lakes or ponds. The daily 
movements of schools of yellow perch 
have been studied in Lake Mendota, 
Wisconsin, by divers as well as through 
the use of gill nets and the electric eve. 
Schools of 30 to 200 perch, all of about 
the same size, appeared over certain 
bars in the lake in the afternoon and 
evening throughout the summer. Local 
anglers have long known of this habit 
and have made good catches. 

Adult yellow *perch feed mostly on 
fishes, including their own kind. In 
turn small perch serve as food for many 
game fishes. Detailed studics of the 
stomach contents of several thousand 
ycllow perch over three inches in length 
show a predominance of minnows, dar. 
ters, sticklebacks and sunfish. Among 
the invertebrates, many kinds of insect 
larvae are engulfed. 

The importance of yellow perch as 
food for other game fish such as the 
yellow pike-perch is illustrated by a few 
statistics from a study made by the 
writer on Oncida Lake fishes. Tiftv- 
three out of 460 stomachs of young 
pike-perch contained yellow perch. Adult 
pike-perch from the same lake also ate 
more yellow perch than any other 
species of fish. Other game fishes that 
often feed on the yellow perch are 
smallmouth _ bass, pike, pickerel and 
crappie. An examination of the food 
of fish-cating game fishes in Lake Cham- 
plain made by the New York Conserva- 
tion Department Biological Survey 
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revealed that four times as many yellow 
perch were eaten as the next most 
common identifiable fish food (Johnny 
darter). Perch were a major food item 
in every important game fish taken in 
the St. Lawrence River. 


a occurs near shore in 
April and early May when the water 
temperature is 44 to 54° F. Each 
gravid female is followed by from 15 to 
25 males that fertilize the eggs. 

It has been noted above that the 
rate of growth varies with food con- 
ditions, competition (especially from 
other yellow perch), size of water in- 
habited, and other factors. For exam- 
ple, a sample of a population of stunted 
perch from Gilbert Lake 6 years old 
weighed 1.75 ounces on the average, 
while those of the same age from Brad- 
ley Brook Reservoir weighed almost six 
times as much. Under better than 
average conditions a_ yellow perch 
reaches a length of about 12 inches and 
a weight of nearly a pound in 9 or 10 
vears. A fast growing female may attain 
a length of 12 inches in 5 years. A two- 
pound perch is a very large one, but the 
all-time record is a four and one-quarter 
specimen taken in the Delaware River, 
New Jersey, in 1865, by Dr. C. C. 
Abbott. 

As a pan fish the yellow perch has 
few cquals. It furnishes much fun for 
vouthful, or less skilled anglers, who can 
usually catch it when other more gamy 
fishes clude them. No expensive lures 
or equipment are required. Minnows 
are a favorite bait, but perch rise readily 
to a fly, especially when a large hatch 
of insects is on. Furthermore, perch 
are active throughout the winter months 
and many are caught through the ice. 
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PISECO LAKE 


by John Knox 


HEN the ice begins to look a 
little black and the heat waves 
shimmer across the surface, 


the people of Piseco start getting the 
fishing fever. From that day on bets are 
taken and covered as to the big day 
when the ice will go out, and boats are 
painted and tackle readied for the first 
day’s fishing. The lake trout are there 
—big ones, and everyone has high 
hopes of winning the prize offered by 
the Piseco Fish and Game Association 
each year. The largest laker on record 
hangs in the Haskell House and is re- 
ported to have weighed an even 28 
pounds. There is a story of a 36- 
pounder, but nobody has yet produced 
the evidence, and besides, in the days 
when this fish was caught they were 
sometimes weighed in with several 
pounds of heavy sinkers stuffed down 
their gullets. 

Fishing hasn’t always been the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants of Piseco, 
for at one time it was a logging center 
of no small means. In the days of the 
great market logs, they were rafted in 
the lake by the thousands and started 
on. the long journey that eventually 
took them to the sawmills at Glens 
Falls. The springtime excitement in 
those times started with the ice break- 
up and the river drive. The outlet of 
Piseco runs south-eastward and is 
joined by the West Branch of the Sac- 
andaga River. This junction point is 
about nine miles from the outlet of the 
lake, and about an equal distance on 
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down the river empties into the Main 
Branch of the Sacandaga. The logs then 
followed on down the river and came 
into what is now the Sacandaga Reser- 
voir, then turned north-eastward and 
entered the Hudson where they were 
boomed at Glens Falls. The period of 
the heavy lumbering industry in this 
area covered the years 1870 through 
1910; gone are the good old days of the 
river drives. 

Piseco even had its own tannery years 
ago, for it was ideally located right next 
to the source of tanbark. This tannery 
flourished on one of the inlets to the 
lake, where the source of waterpower 
was a convenience. But skins had to be 
hauled over great distances and with the 
advent of chemical tanning solutions, 
the tannery went out of business. All 
that remain are the foundations. 

The lake itself is a beautiful sheet of 
water about six miles long and nearly 
two miles wide. Its waters are sparkling 
clear and reflect the 3,800 foot moun- 
tains that rise straight up from the west- 
ern shore. Long before the sun has 
actually set twilight comes to the lake, 
for the whole western side is blocked by 
the high range. Panther and Piseco 
mountains have great rock ledges on 
their slopes and year after year bald 
eagles come to nest and soar over the 
lake. A trail runs up the side of Panther 
and after an easy half-hour walk you can 
hang your feet over one of these ledges 
and look for miles off to the eastward. 
The illusion that the lake is directly 
below is so great that one is tempted to 
see if he cannot throw a stone down 
into the blue waters. Directly across 





the lake is another body of water, but 
only about one-eighth the size of Piseco. 
This is Spy Lake, so named by the sur- 
veyors because it was approached so un- 
expectedly. 

Jeptha R. Simms, in writing his book, 
“Trappers Of New York” (published in 
1850), mentions some interesting ad- 
ventures of Major Nicholas Stoner re- 
lating to the opening up of the Piseco 
country. 





“When the lands contiguous to Pi- ; 
seco Lake, known as the Ox Bow tract, : 
were surveyed, a road ——e eight ' 
miles northerly from Johnstown was 


laid out from thence to Ox Bow Lake, 
a distance of 26 miles and 9 chains. 
Major Stoner attended the surveyor and 
commissioners as pilot, and was thus 
engaged for two seasons. Speaking of 
his experience in surveying the Piseco 
country, Cady observed of Stoner that 
he would kindle a fire—climb a tree— 
cook a dinner—empty a bottle—shoot a 
deer—hook a trout—or scent an Indian, 
quicker than any other man.” 
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Anxious to get through as soon as 
possible, the party laying out the road 
continued their labors in some instances 
on the Sabbath. Stoner usually carried 
i small flag, and in crossing a mountain 
in advance of the men on Sunday, he 
discovered a mass of ice between thx 
rocks, and gave a shout that at first 
excited the anxiety of his comrades, lest 
some wild beast lingered in their path. 
he next day they captured a_ large 
turtle on the shore of Piseco Lake, and 


Phere seems to be some controversy 
over the origin of the name, Piseco. 
Spafford, in his Gazeteer of New York, 
and which he spells Pezeeko, says it is 
o called after an old Indian hermit 
who dwelt upon its shores. John Dun 
ham relates a more logical explanation 
by stating that Pi-se-co is an aboriginal 
word, and in theit pronunciation, the 
Indians speak it as though spelled Pe 
sic-co; giving a hissing sound to the sec 


ond syllable. It is derived from pisco, 





hunting for the winter’s supply. In past 
years many relics such as arrowheads, 
knives, spears, stone sinkers and pottery 
have been found in the vicinity. 

Lhe old Military Road used during 
the Freuch and Indian War runs east 
of Piseco Lake about two miles, and it 
is still noticeable by the average woods- 
man, although the timber growth is 
very heavy. Camping places along the 
original road are to be distinguished by 
mounds of earth in oblong shape. 


: from it took one hundred and seventy 1 fish, and therefore signifies fish lake. l'oday, in place of some of the Indian 
' two eggs, of which they made egg nog; lhe Indians made Piseco a regular camping grounds along the shores, are 
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cooled before being served round by ice 
obtained by letting one of the corps 
down between the rocks. About twenty 
individuals partook of the beverage 
among whom were Seth Wetmore, the 
State’s Agent for opening an intersect 
ing road, and Obadiah Wilkins. ‘The 


last named gentleman acted as mastc1 
of ceremonies in dressing and cooking 
the turtle’s meat, which afforded the 
party a fine repast. 


day of July, 


This was on the 4th 


1810.” 


camping ground during their travels in 
this section of the Adirondacks, and 
during the summer months regular vil 
lages were set up on the white sand 
beaches at the head of the lake. From 
these spots the Indians travelled up and 
down the waterways in search of game 
and prospective trapping sites. Some of 


the lands adjacent to the lake were 


cleared by them and the squaws were 
able to grow corn and other vegetables 
while the men were out fishing and 



































































































































two very fine State Campsites. ‘They 
are Poplar Point and Pomt Comfort, 
and their popularity is attested to by 
the campers who return year after year 
to spend their vacations at Piseco’s 
shores. 


ISECO once contained only brook 

trout and lake trout, but now the 
brook trout have gone and the lake 
trout have taken over. Whitefish ac- 
count for a great deal of sport, as do 
smallmouth bass, perch, builheads and 
other species. ‘l’here are no pike in the 
waters, and very few pickerei except in 
the major inlet, (Mali Stream), and in 
the big bay of the long outlet that is 
formed by Millhouse Dam. 

One ot the ardent fishermen of Piseco 
during the 1880s was a retired tailor by 
the name of I’. Fk. Lobb. He used to 
make his own tackle and created the 
famous Lobb Spoon, which soon be- 
came the standard bait for taking lake 
trout. Lobb neyer fished or hunted on 
Sunday, but on any other day of the 
week he could be found on the lake. 
During his advanced years he lived on 
the west shore and one day his neigh- 
bors from Spy Lake, across the bay, re- 
marked that they hadn’t seen him for 
some time. ‘lhey rowed over to investi- 
gate and found him very ill, and not 
wanting to leave him alone they per- 
suaded him to come to their home at 
Spy Lake. Old Lobb consented to this 
plan, and was loaded onto a mattress 
placed in the boat. He realized how 
sick he was, and observed that before 
he died he would like to catch one more 
lake trout. A line was rigged up and a 
Lobb Spoon attached, and during their 
trip across the lake he caught two lake 
trout. ‘his made the old man very 
happy. The following day he died at 
the home of his neighbors, and was 
buried in the Spy Lake Cemetery. 








The offspring of Piseco’s lake trout 
are steadily increasing as the years pass. 


Aided by a strong stocking policy plus 
ideal natural reproduction, we expect we 
will always have top-notch fishing. We'll 
be looking for you. 











1,000 isl: 


Annuli (winter marks) on the scale 


of a bass in its seventh year 


OST anglers familiar with the 
eastern Lake Ontario-St. Law- 
rence River region would agree 

that it has top quality smallmouth bass 
water. Charity Shoals, North Shoal, Eel 
Bay and other spots too numerous to 
mention are famous bass grounds. On 
the other hand, with the great increase 
in fishing pressure and the variation in 
quality of the fishing on certain grounds 
there has arisen a diversity of opinion 
over the status of the fishery in recent 
years. A long-term study of the bass 
was begun by the Department in 1944 
for the purpose of providing informa- 
tion of value toward maintaining or im- 
proving management of this important 
resource. Assistance of a large number 
of anglers, guides and commercial fisher- 
men, and also of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service hatchery at Cape Vin- 
cent, contributed to the results of this 
project. 

To obtain information on migration 
and growth over 3,000 bass have been 
tagged and released at the following lo- 
calities: Chaumont Bay, Wilson Bay, 
head of Carleton Island, Sunnybank, 
Dodge Bay, Linda Island and Eel Bay. 
These fish were caught by means of trap 
nets which were operated before the 
opening date of bass fishing. Each bass 
was measured, weighed, sexed, and scale 
samples were taken for age determina- 
tion. Records were also kept on the 
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numbers of other fishes which entered 
the nets. 

‘The average size of the bass tagged 
was about 134 inches and most of them 


were mature fish. ‘The largest one 
weighed 5 pounds, 8 ounces and as far 
as is known this bass is still at large in 
the vicinity of Carleton Island where it 
was released in 1945. ‘l’o date, fishermen 
have reported the capture of 308 of the 
tagged fish. 

As might be expected in a territory 
so extensive as the ‘Thousand Island re- 
gion, the bass population as a whole is 
not a homogenious one but is composed 
of a number of more or less distinct 
populations. Resident or local bass prob- 
ably occur in most of the larger bays, 
around the different islands, on some of 
the isolated shoals and along the rock 
ledges of the river. At times, particu- 
larly during the spawning season, there 
is an intermingling of local bass with 
those from the open lake. 

With a few exceptions, the tagged 
bass did not travel far. Most of the 
Chaumont Bay tagged fish were caught 
within the environs of this bay. Al- 
though several moved into the open lake 
none has been reported in the vicinity 
of the St. Lawrence River. It is ap- 
parent, however, that bass do move into 
this bay from the open lake at spawning 
time. 

Thirty-two per cent of the recaptures 
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of the Wilson Bay fish were made less 
than one mile from the foot of the bay 
where the tagging was done, while an 
additional 30 per cent were caught in 
the St. Lawrence River. While the ma- 
jority of the bass was taken at distances 
less than five miles down the river one 
fish was reported at Alexandria Bay—a 
migration of about 30 miles. A south- 
ward migration to the vicinity of Mud 
Bay, Fox, Grenadier and Galloo islands 
was shown by 25 per cent of the recap- 
tures. ‘he remaining 13 per cent repre- 
sented fish which had moved across the 
international boundary into Canadian 
waters and were taken at the head of 
Wolfe Island; including one fish which 
reached the Duck Islands. 

Of the river bass released between 
Carleton and Linda islands, slightly 
more than one-half of those recovered 
showed up-river movements toward 
Lake Ontario. These fish probably had 
come into the river from the lake to 
spawn and were on their way back to the 
lake. About 13 per cent were reported 
down river (but none went below Clay- 
ton), while 30 per cent of the recoveries 
showed migration of less than one mile. 

Tagging supports the belief held by 
some fishermen that many bass move 
out of Eel Bay before July. It had never 
been definitely established, however, 
just where these fish went until some of 
them were tagged. The bulk of the re- 
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captures ot fish which had moved out 
of Eel Bay showed up-river movements 
of one to five miles. These fish were 
caught around Grindstone Island, off 
Clayton and near some of the smaller 
islands which lie between Wells and 
Grindstone islands. ‘Two fish were re- 
ported off Carleton Island and one at 
Horne’s Dock opposite Cape Vincent. 
Several fish travelled down river to Alex- 
andria, Goose and Chippewa bays. 

It is doubtful that the Charity bass 
leave this shoal in the open lake and 
move into the St. Lawrence River in 
sufficient numbers to contribute much 
to the fishing there. Only one of our 
inshore tagged bass has been reported 
caught at C hz irity Shoals. ‘Then too, the 
Charity bass are a slower growing popu- 
lation than the inshore or river Ssh. per- 
haps due to the colder water of the open 
lake or the high density of the popula- 
tion in this ook ited area. ‘There is much 
more to be learned about the Charity 
bass, and further study of this important 
fishery will be undertaken this year. 

Experimental netting has shown that 
bass may, at times, move into depths of 
75 to 80 feet of water, especially during 
heavy blows, but none has been re- 
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corded deeper. ‘To what extent the 
deeper water acts as a sanctuary for the 
bass is unknown, but poor fishing on the 
shoals may sometimes be due to the fact 
that the fish are in the “deep 

The conclusion that Wilson Bay and 
Eel Bay, in particular, contain separate 
bass populations is not only supported 
through tagging but samples of the adult 
fish from the different localities show 
difference in their growth rates and year 
class composition. The Eel Bay fish 
grow at a slower rate than the Wilson 
Bay fish during the earlier years of life. 
Comparison of the abundance of the 
different year classes of bass in our sam- 
ples from Wilson Bay and Eel B: ly 
showed marked differences. For ex 
ample, in Eel Bay bass hatched in the 
vear 1941 were most abundant whilc 
bass hatched in 1938 and 1939 were 
dominant in the samples from Wilson 
Bay. 

Young bass produced in the years 
1938 and 1939 comprised 65 to 75 per 
cent of all the bass. we netted from Wil- 
son Bay in the years 1945, 1947 and 
1948. These dominant year groups re- 
flect difference in the success of spawn- 
ing or survival of the young fish in differ- 
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ent years and stages of development. 

There is considerable variation in the 
spawning time of the bass of this re- 
gion. Relatively early spawning (latter 
part of May or early June) is character- 
istic of the bass which ascend the 
streams, spawn near the creek mouths 
or enter the shallow waters of some of 
the bays. But it is certain that some 
bass do not spawn until the latter part 
of June or well into July, particularly 


those fish influenced by the cold water 
of the lake. 


ASS here live to be at least 13 

years old, as determined by count- 
ing the winter marks (annuli) on the 
scales. A fish may reach the five pound 
size in ten or eleven years while many 
of his brothers may be only 14 inches or 
thereabouts. ‘There is much variation in 
the size of the fish of any one age 
group. For cxample, a group of eight- 
year-old bass could range in length from 
12 to 17 inches. 

Male and female bass show little dif- 
ference in their rate of growth. On the 
other hand, the males mature a year or 
two earlicr than the females and are 
shorter lived. The youngest breeding 
male fish examined was four years old 
and seven and three-quarter inches in 
length. Probably most of the male fish 
do not mature until they are five years 
old. The females do not spawn before 
the age of six years and the smallest 
breeding female bass encountered to 
date was 11} inches in length. 

Most fishermen probably do not re- 
alize that it takes from four to six years 
to grow a bass to the legal length of 
ten ‘inches i in Lake Ontario-St. Lawrence 
River waters. Early growth is slow, es- 
pecially after the first or second year, in 
many of the fish. This indicates con- 
siderable competition between the 
young bass and other fishes—such as 
the less desirable rock bass. The com- 
petition factor appears to be particu- 
larly important in the St. Lawrence 
River where large poundages of coarse 
fishes are known to occur. Therefore, 
one of the best things a fisherman 
could do to help the smallmouth bass in 
this river would be to fish more for rock 
bass, sunfish, bullheads and perch. 

Since this bass study will be con- 
tinued and additional fish will be tagged, 
fishermen are urged to report all tagged 
fish that are caught. Each tag recovery 
gives us valuable information. Besides 
the number on the tag, the date that 
the fish was caught and the exact loca- 
tion with reference to well known land- 
marks should be given when reporting 
a tagged fish. 

You’d be helping yourself, you know. 

—U. B. Stone. 
Senior Aquatic Biologist 
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ADIRONDACK STILL-LIFE 


By Eliphelet Terry 
1872 





Eliphelet Terry painted the Adirondacks more than twenty years before 


Winslow Homer, but from exactly the same place—a remote clearing in 
Township 16 of Essex County. Terry had a cabin there. The photographs 
at left and on our second cover, both with an obvious relationship to 
the painting, were found in the cabin long after the artist had died 


Courtesy of Hugh Fosburgh 








URING recent years increased 
effort by local sportsmen to do 
something about the waterfowl 

situation has focused public attention 
on ways and means of habitat improve 
ment. And, while sportsmen’s groups 
have begun to realize that there are 
many factors affecting a duck’s welfare 
besides food, the ‘ ‘scarcity of duck food” 

is still considered paramount. 

At the outset it may be safely stated 
that there is no scarcity of waterfowl 
food in New York State except for cer 
tain localized areas. Investigations cat 
ried on by the Department have pretty 
definitely proved that. Beds of vegeta 
tion that could feed several times the 
number of ducks observed there occur 
throughout most of the areas used by 
waterfowl. Only in a few small winter- 
ing areas where the birds tend to con 
centrate does there appear to be a scat 
city of natural vegetable food. 

What species constitute the most im 
portant food plants in the State? Wild 
rice, wild celery and duck potato are 
most commonly known to hunters 
throughout the fresh water areas, and 
they are the ones most often planted by 
fish and game clubs. On Long Island, 
gunners are concerned over their eel 
grass and widgeon grass. These cet 
tainly rank among the most important, 
especially to the hunter, since they are 
among the preferred foods. The fact 
that the ducks along the Hudson River 
have made Stockport Flats a feeding 
stop, due to the excellent stands of wild 
rice, accounts for the good hunting 
there. Geese and the beds of eel grass 
along Long Island’s south shore pre 
sent a somewhat similar situation. There 
are, however, many other plants. 
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muskgrass 


WATERFOWL 


FOOD PLANT 


Among the aquatic types are the val 
uable pondweeds (Potamogeton) which, 
taken as a whole, probably. are the most 
important single group of food plants 
in the State. W e have over 30 species, 
the most valuable of which are the sago, 
flat-stemmed, clasping-leaved and Nut 
tall’s varieties. Many authorities class 
sago pondweed as the most valuable 
single waterfowl food plant on the con- 
tinent. Certainly, where it is most 
common here from the Ontario-St. 
Lawrence region westward and south- 
ward along Lake Ontario and the Finger 
Lakes, it is caten avidly by all species 
of ducks. Clasping-le: ived pondweed 
also called redhead-grass is abundant in 
many places in the Hudson River and, 
along with the wild celery with which 
it is usually associated, is much relished 
by waterfowl. 

Other aquatic plants are very common 
throughout the State and of consider- 
able food value are muskgrass, coontail, 
and the various naiads and duckweeds. 
Muskgrass (Chara) is related to the algae 
though it looks like a much higher ty) pe 
of plant, and it may grow on “the bot- 
tom of lakes up to 30 fect in depth. 
Diving ducks are extremely fond of it, 
but their flesh is said to become rather 
unpalatable after having fed on it for 
some time. 

The list of waterfowl food plants of 
the marsh type (that is, those which 
usually grow with their bases in the 
water and with leaves and stems ex- 
tending above) is also very large, but 
the more important ones are compara- 
tively few. The extensive family of wild 


grasses include six species which are 
eagerly sought by many waterfow!: 


wild rice, wild millet or barnyard grass, 


Hora 


wild celery 





blucjoint, foxtail, manna grass and rice 
cut-grass, all of which produce very nu 
tritious grain. ‘The grain-like forms col 
lectively named * ‘marsh grass’’ are rep- 
resentative of a very complex family and 
are more correctly called sedges, bul- 
rushes and spikerushes. There are two 
or more food-producing species in each 
group, and their seeds form a definite 
part of the diet of many kinds of ducks, 
particularly the dabblers. Sw: amp smart- 
weed and water hemp, growing along 
the firmer margins of marshes, also 
ripen an abundant crop, and in water 
up to one or two feet deep grow various 
burreeds, the pickerelweed and duck 
potato. The burreeds and the pickerel- 
weed are of only moderate value, and 
the duck potato has possibly received 
too much acclaim in this region since 
the “potatoes” of the most common 
native variety are of rather large size 
and are buried in the mud_ rather 
deeply. 


HESE are only a few of the water- 
fowl plants in the State, and any- 
one desiring to go into further detail 
may refer to the several excellent 
manuals and government publications 
on the subject. Comparatively few 
waters lack good duck foods and some 
contain as many as 20 or 30 attractive 
species. In general, they thrive accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil and other 
conditions on which they depend. Let 
us hope that, in the face of our increas- 
ing human population with attendant 
expansion in land use, we may be able 
to maintain our present ample supplies 
of waterfowl food plants. 
—Donatp D. Fotrery, 
Game Research Investigator 
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HOW TO DO IT (3): 


skinning a bullhead 


ROBABLY more of us would enjoy catching and eating bullheads if it weren't 

for that unpleasant job in between. Actually, as D. D. Huntress recently 
showed us, the skinning task need not be so formidable, once you have learned to 
grasp the fish without being horned. 

‘The actual skin removal, as shown here, is quite easy, and really works, since 
we have tried it on several amateurs other than ourselves. We realize that experts 
will shout “Pliers,” but we recommend this method anyway because often people 
have to clean bullheads at the water’s edge with whatever tools may be handy. 
In this case all you need is a sharp jackknife. ‘Time per bullhead: 15 seconds. 











Feel for slight depression just ahead of dorsal 
horn. Cut here as shown, not too wide, deep 
enough to penetrate backbone, killing fish. 





Cut away from your hand, removing the dorsal 
fin and horn. (Bigger the bullhead, tougher — 
the horn.) Make this cut shallow as possible. 


Keeping same firm grip, one horn protruding 
between index and middle fingers, slit just 
under skin all the way down backbone to tail. 





Keeping left hand in same position, grasp fish 
with right hand as shown, and bend tail down- 
ward toward head, causing backbone to protrude. 


Grip end of backbone firmly between thumb 
and knife; pull up, out. If cuts have been made 
as shown, skin, entrails will stay with head. 
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ACK in the summer of 1945 the 

Conservation Department set 

forth to destroy faith in that 
age-old axiom: “You can’t get some 
thing for nothing.’ 


Casting its eyes over the postwar con- 


servation program the Department 
found a very weak link—what was be 
ing done to improve the lot of fisher 
men, legion in number, who with cane 
poles and steel rods, spinning reels, cast- 
ing reels or no reels at all, night walkers, 
minows, plugs, bugs, spoons, wobblers, 
spinners, and nameless nightmare lures 
stalk pond and lake for all manner of 
pan fish and the larger warm water 
game fish? What was being done for 
this type of fisherman? The answer was 
—very little. 

Recognizing the weak link was one 
thing, remedying it quite another. ‘The 
real “oker is the inefhiciency and top- 
heavy cost involved in the production 
of” warm water species of fish. Trout, 
when proper facilities and procedures 
are at hand, can be mass produced, but 
warm water species, with a few excep- 
tions, must be nursed along in nesting 
and rearing ponds at considerable unit 
expenditure of time and money. So it 
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was plain that if anything was forth 
coming for the row boat flotilla o1 
crotched stick, bank-sitter fishermen, 
some sleight-of-hand must need be pet 
formed on the “something for noth 
ing” formula. 

But where to look for the most likel 
hats from which to pull such a magic 
rabbit fishery? Well, that wasn’t hard 
at all. The cost and difficulty to the De- 
partment of artificially producing warm 
water fish on a large scale hadn’t both- 
ered Mother Nature at all. She had 
been hatching and rearing them for 
ages in the multitude of lakes, rivers, 
ponds and reservoirs of this State, and 
for free too! Now certainly no one 
would quibble with Her basic plan but 
sometimes the details worked out 
strangely. Irom the fisherman’s point 
of view, almost never were there 
cnough of certain favored species of fish 
in favorite lakes, or if there were, they 
were so well fed that they wouldn’t 
bite. Or maybe a lake had all the pan 
fish the bobber brigade could have 
hoped for and they all bit like mad— 
except that something was obviously 
wrong because they never seemed to 
grow up. And not infrequently at all 
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the fishermen themselves unknowingly 
threw sand in Mother Natures gears. 
Through for the day, they would serve 
up a free meal to the finny survivors by 
dumping in buckets of surplus “min- 
nows”; “minnows” being anything 
from the real McCoy to junior league 
carp and perch. And to further con- 
found Mother Nature there was Pol- 
lution, which sometimes killed fish and 
sometimes only flavored them. 

While all this was going on more 
and more fishermen, together with their 
fellow humans, came to live in towns 
and cities, creating an imperative and 
growing demand for water. This in turn 
meant reservoirs, more and larger reser- 
voirs. Such waters are usually closed to 
the public, for man, who is pretty well 
aware of his own shortcomings, wanted 
to take no chances on polluting his 
drinking water. And here lay a self-im- 
posed tragedy for the fishermen, since 
these waters to which he denied him- 
self access almost always produced flour- 
ishing populations of those very species 
of pan and game fish for which he 
clamored. 


ERE, then, were the ingredients: 

On the one hand an ever grow- 
ing demand to balance an effective 
trout stocking and management pro- 
gram with an equally effective program 
for warm water species, and on the 
other hand a benevolent Mother Na- 
ture producing almost unlimited num- 
bers of the desired species in various 
waters either closed or unappetizing to 
the public. The final requirement, 
someone to connect demand with sup- 
ply, was also at hand in the person of 
A. P. (Pete) Miller, Superintendent of 
the Department’s Bureau of Inland 
Fisheries. 

Pete, who was born with a fish net 
in one hand and never a doubt of how 
to use it, lost no time in getting started 
with that first season’s salvage crew of 
1945. It was truly a salvage operation, 
using borrowed funds, nets, trucks, 
pails, scaps, scales and manpower, but it 
wound up at year’s end with a record of 
47,213 pounds of fish netted from 12 
different waters. The game and pan fish 
were stocked in 37 waters open to pub- 
lic fishing and approved, as to species 
stocked, by the Department’s fisheries 
biologists. As arguments go, the 1945 
record sounded so much like a winning 
combination that by 1948 there were 
four crews in the field, using Bureau in- 
stead of borrowed equipment. 

The record for these first four years 
in fish netted and stocked, while failing 
to tell the whole story, is impressive. A 
total of 99 waters were netted, (some 
repeats). These netting operations pro- 





duced 683,791 pounds of fish—better 
than 340 tons. Of that total, some 350,- 
000 pounds of pan fish (yellow perch, 
bullheads, sunfish, calico bass, bluegills, 
rock bass and white perch) and 42,000 
pounds of such game fish as large and 
smallmouth bass, pickerel, pike-perch, 
great northern pike, and brook, brown, 
rainbow and lake trout have been 
stocked in 310 open fishing waters. 
Even more important, these were al- 
most all adult fish introduced into suit- 
able waters in accord with Biological 
Survey recommendations; waters where 
conditions for natural reproduction can 
be counted upon for the species 
stocked. 


ND was this on a “something for 

nothing basis?” Well, not quite. 
It’s true that Mother Nature made no 
charges for her hatchery operations, but 
expense was involved in nets and gear, 
motors, boats, trucks, oil and gas and 
manpower to harvest and restock the 
fish. Even so, in four years fish having 
a commercial value of more than $100,- 
000 have been salvaged, and that is con- 
siderably in excess of what the opera- 
tions have cost the Department. 

Such an analysis makes nice reading, 
but it would be most unfair to attempt 
to sell the salvage program on pound- 
age value alone. Sums rung up on the 
credit side of the cash register don’t 
begin to tell the story. There’s no way 
to measure the grins on the faces of the 
city kids as they tug fat bullheads or 
gleaming calicoes from salvage-stocked 
waters of a park lake, and it’s hard to 
meter the sentiments of the parents of 
these city kids too. Nor is it easy to 
measure the improvement in produc- 
tivity of a bass lake from which is re- 
moved an over supply of such compet- 
ing species as perch and crappie. 








And there is no tab on the cash regis- 
ter to ring up the benefits of removal 
from the waters of the State of some 
300,000 pounds of carp and suckers 
during the past four years, thus improv- 
ing the environment for game fish. 

But the greatest value—only begin- 
ning to be exploited—is the use of the 
salvage operation as a fisheries research 
and management tool. The Depart- 
ment’s aim is to bring up to date and 
improve upon the Biological Survey 
findings of the tremendous water re- 
sources of the State, so that each pond, 
lake and stream—even individual sec 
tions of streams—may be so managed 
as to produce top results. With 700,000 
miles of stream and nearly one million 
acres of ponds and lakes in this State, 
just writing the correct managament 
prescriptions is a staggering job, and 
when it turns out, as it very often does, 
that there are too many of certain spe- 
cies of fish here or too few there; that 
the populations must be shifted or jug- 
gled a bit in order for a particular water 
to do its best job for the sportsmen— 
well that’s where the cash register can 
be thrown out the window, for in such 
fisheries management jobs the salvage 
crews can be invaluable. 


O when you call your children 
to counsel them in: the ways of 
life you can still advise that “A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss,” that “A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
that ““What goes up must come down.” 
But watch out for the one which reads 
“You can’t get something for nothing.” 
‘That one won’t hold water any more— 
and if it does there'll be a salvage crew 
on hand with a net in that water to 
prove you wrong. 


—A. BROMLEY, 
Ass’t. Supt. Bureau of Inland Fisheries 












Tie pleading eyes of the Petty- 
figured little waitress finally catch 
the attention of the head man 
and the toss of her brunette-tressed 
head indicates a come on but not to 
what one might think. It is a frantic 
signal (the girls would like the over 
time pay but the management 
squawks) so this is one dinner-meeting 
that must start as near to 7:30 o'clock 
as possible. 

“Okay, fellows,” sings out the object 
of her appeal, “‘let’s get this thing go- 
ing. 

So the delegates and sportsmen gulp 
it down and reluctantly quit the tap- 
room bar and make their way dining- 
room-ward. A_ session of the Blank 
County Federation of Sportsmen, Inc. 
is about to grind into history. 

Now Blank County Federation of 
Sportsmen is typical of such organiza- 
tions variously called _ federations, 
leagues or alliances—clubs of the rod, 
gun, fish, game, conservation, pistol, 
rifle, revolver, skeet, trap, bow and ar- 
row, etc. at the grass roots level—amal- 
gamated at the county plane and affili- 
ated with a State-wide structure to 
create what is lovingly called the Voice 
of the Sportsmen (the peeping in the 
town becoming the chirp in the county 
and the full-throated song in the State). 

Ogling the trimly-uniformed _ girls 
who'll serve them, the men file deadly 
slow into the room the management 
brashly advertises as the Pink (or some- 
thing equally disillusioning) Room 
where invariably the tables are clustered 
into a T or U. Approach is similar to 
cattle toward an electric fence for all 
but one who apparently is shock-proof. 
He goes boldly around the top of the 
tables, picks up the minute book he’d 
dropped a half to an hour before (de- 
pending on the leniency the manage- 
ment allows between liquid and solid 
nourishment taking) and waits for the 
head man to pick his place and un- 
failingly remark: “Sit here next to me 
so I won’t have to talk across a couple 
dozen guys to you when I have to.” 
Good old president. 

Thus encouraged, the treasurer and 
representative of the Federation to the 
State-wide organization of sportsmen 
find places on the right of the head 
man; the field man from the Conserva- 
tion Department is an old hand and 
grabs a place next to the secretary (the 
shock-proof guy). The vice president is 
down on one of the wings of the U not 
because he’s timid like most vice presi- 
dents but because he doubles in brass 
as game distribution chairman and 
chairman of the pheasant rearing com- 
mittee so he thinks he should sit with 
the rank and file who, now also en- 
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couraged, grab seats of their own in 
little cliques. 

The little head waitress with a sigh 
of relief (she'll get home to hubby and 
the two kids much earlier than she ex- 
pected) begins to collect tickets (from 
those who remembered to buy them) 
or cash (from those who didn’t) while 
her co-workers are clearing away the 
debris of the meal. Then bang, bang, 
bang goes the gavel (the loving work 
of some woodturner in the outfit who’s 
suitably embellished it with the organ- 
ization’s and donor’s names and the 
year of presentation) gleaming in the 
(always) dim lights. Or, if the head 
man has forgotten the mallet entirely 
or hasn’t gotten around to re-gluing 
the head on the handle (it popped off 
once and scored a 5 on the delegate 
from Hoople Hollow’s club and another 
time a perfect on what would have been 
the back-up light of a waitress if she 
had worn a back-up light at the time) — 
a knife, fork or spoon clinks against a 
class of water the scribe has been able 
to hang on to during the clearing away. 


HIE. secretary’s nodding during the 

banging or clanking, yes he’s ready 
and hastily scribbling in a shorthand 
only he can read the date and place of 
the meeting and the stereotyped 
phrases that’ll open the minutes of the 
meeting when he gets around about a 
month later to transcribing them. Tabs 
mark the roll call part of the book, the 
decade’s record of last meetings and 
correspondence in the mountainous 
folder jamming the back of the minute 
book. He’s a wise cookie; the boys ex- 
pect him on the flick of an evelash to 
dig up a letter at least four or five years 
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old or to find the price of chick feed 
nine years ago. (If he had his way, old 
records would have joined the scrap 
paper drive during the war.) 

“We'll start with roll call of clubs,” 
orders the president somewhat de- 
murely, his mind and eyes clicking off 
a count of those present while he says 
it. Aside to the secretary: “Where the 
hell are all those guys who used to 
come around? What’s the matter?” 
Secretary shrugs: he sent out the usual 
number of notice cards, all they had to 
do was fill in the required reservations 
and drop the return card in the mail 
box. But then the food’s not so hot 
at this place and the knife-and-forkers 
react like a barometer on that score. 

“A....,” booms out the scribe, 
naming the community in which the 
club is located; he long ago dropped 
singing out the full title to save time. 
And so on down the alphabetically ar- 
ranged list, with an A or a P in the 
column according to response or none. 
The pencil tallies the A’s and P’s. 
“Eleven out of sixteen,” he mutters to 
the president who gleefully announces 
the score, gloatingly compares it with 
the smaller representation at the previ- 
ous meeting. 

“Now, the minutes of the last meet- 
ing,” he orders. The secretary recalls 
his loving wife’s remark about “mum- 
bling in your beard” and opens his 
mouth wide for the first dozen or so 
paragraphs of the account but always 
manages to fizzle out like a deflating 
tire at the end. He still has some of the 
delegates puzzled; they can’t recall that 
all that happened last time, but then, 
mavbe it did, that guy can take short- 
hand. No, he must be padding it. 
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Prexy hastily puts the motion to ap- 
prove the minutes and calls for com- 
munications. The secretary does a grand 
job of shuffling papers and comes up 
with two or three, holding them so that 
nobody on either side of him can also 
read while he verbally elides through 
them. Nobody thinks to call for copies 
of letters he was directed to write at 
the last meeting. 

Now for a break from the secretary 
(and for him) as the president calls for 
the treasurer's report. The forty-odd 
pair of ears perk up as the keeper of the 
exchequer haltingly reads his state- 
ment, a copy of which he’s already 
tossed to the secretary for the record. 
Prexy’s pencil does some fancy figuring 
as the wampum caretaker goes along. 
Everybody sighs with relief when the 
balance comes out in the black. What 
they'd do if it turned up red is too long 
a subject for here. 


HAIRMAN of the pheasant rearing 

project who’s been champing at 
the bit during the financial report gets 
his turn next as the president calls for 
bills. Why hasn’t such and such an ac- 
count for feed or fencing or lumber or 
something or other been paid? The 
president and treasurer go into a quick 
huddle; up comes the check book with 
its stub waving in the breeze. Wampum 
keeper and creditor will be meeting face 
to face mighty soon; somebody’s wrong 
and it isn’t the former. Quickly the 
president slides to reports of commit- 
tees—standing, that is. Here’s the time 
for self back patting. The game dis- 
tribution chairman, (also the pheasant 
rearing project chairman, also the vice 


president), is on his feet again. There’s 





cnvy in some eyes but the owners of 
those optics would not take any one of 
his appointive jobs because he’s too 
good a work horse. ‘They aren’t thinking 
ahead to next month when they'll prob- 
ably elevate him to the presidency and 
suddenly find themselves trembling for 
fear they'll be asked to step into one or 
both of his vacated posts, or sulk be- 
cause they aren’t asked to serve. Right 
now they’re too busy thinking up ex- 
cuses to get out of volunteering to help 
clean up brush and weeds in the 
pheasant pens or help bury the wire to 
prevent birds escaping and predators 
entering the yards. ‘They agree, relieved, 
to put this job off until spring. 

The report bogs down as the boys go 
off on a tangent over predators. Here it 
comes again, the secretary whispers out 
of the side of his mouth to the Depart- 
ment field man, knowing that the presi- 
dent has unalterable opinions of his 
own on predators and bounties (and a 
lot of other debatable problems) and 
will take part in the off-shoot discus- 
sion. The arguments wax warm, then 
hot with the representative to the State- 
wide sportsmen’s organization finally 
coming up with a consensus of opin- 
ion brought back from that group’s ses- 
sions and turning it over to the Depart- 
ment field man who comes up with the 
facts and figures from the research boys. 
Still the sportsmen present are uncon- 
vinced, so the discussion has to run it- 
self down or to a point where it appears 
that the ears of the facts-and-figures 
boys have been beaten down sufh- 
ciently or the opinionated strongly 
cnough supported so the president can 
move on to the fish committee report. 

This one’ll be brief. The old svstem 


of allocating streams and stocking to 
the individual clubs was done away 
with and a new system of zoning the 
county with stocking of various water- 
sheds on succeeding days inaugurated. 
This has eliminated the bickering over 
who stocked what stream with what 
size; now no cClub’s jealousies are 
aroused or prerogatives are impinged 
but any interested can meet the trucks 
that come laden with fish for the whole 
watershed and do the job in a few days 
which formerly took several days and 
numerous trips, with truck drivers hav- 
ing to search out help that failed to 
meet the trucks. Odd that sportsmen 
should get embroiled over stocking 
niceties; just so long as the fish get 
stocked. Thanks to the State fish men 
for doping out the new plan, muses 
the scribe. 

Come on, prexy, shove along to old 
business. It’s the councilman’s turn, re- 
porting on the State sportsmen’s organ- 
ization’s actions, reflecting some of the 
indecisions of the federations and local 
clubs, the scribe notes, indicating the 
need for solid information so judicial 
action can be taken on legislative rec- 
ommendations all along the line. 


N OMINATING committee reports. 
Named at the last meeting, i 
members reside in widely separated sec- 
tions, so had no chance to get together 
during the month. Hastily they go into 
a huddle and come up with a slate. The 
vice president (remember the work 
horse) deserves a crack at the presidency. 
While the secretary desires retirement 
after a decade of work, he gets renomi- 
nated as the committee hadn’t time to 
find another candidate; there seems to 
be an unwritten law about keeping 
treasurers on. Everybody’s forgotten 
what the constitution and by-laws call 
for or where they are. Corporate papers 
and seal are missing, too. 

This moves the meeting along to 
new business. It’s so late by now, the 
president quickly names a committee 
on arrangements and calls for an ad- 
journment motion. The headaches now 
are transferred to the committee. Of 
course, in the various and sundry devia- 
tions from normal meeting procedure, 
everybody’s forgotten there were other 
committees to-report. 

The exodus splits apart toward the 
cloakroom and the taproom; others re- 
main to gab and hold postmortems. But 
the secretary and the Department field 
man agree again there’s need for con- 
servation education, especially among 
grown sportsmen who think conserva- 
tion means only hunting and fishing 
and ignore all the other phases. Then 
they say goodnight. 

—Ro.anp B. MILER 
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is one of the first in the State. In 

size it is second. It’s almost entirely 
within the Blue Line of the Adirondack 
Park and it’s practically half yours be- 
cause 45 per cent of it, or 508,700 acres, 
is State-owned. 

As with other things in which you 
own a big stake, it’s nice to know its 
background. In the late 18th and 19th 
Centuries, wolf, bear and red fox did 
most damage to sheep; deer were 
thicker in the fields than the sheep; 
venison was the cheapest food, bear 
cubs were as luscious as fat lambs; 
beaver were abundant but by 1869 
practically extinct; moose were com- 
mon; fox, muskrat, mink and marten 
were plentiful; there were then as now 
flying squirrels and the red squirrels 
periodically migrated from Vermont, 
crossing Champlain, just as the grays 
came over the same route in 1930. 

You can’t think o: Essex and history 
without recalling Samuel de Champlain 
mowing down redskins with an arque- 
bus; the Indians, French and English 
fighting for possession of the land; the 
Revolution; the War of 1812, when 
the British invaded the mouth of the 
Bouquet; even the Negro colony started 
by Gerrit Smith at North Elba that 
failed because the Negro could not 
adapt himself to the climate and agri- 
culture despite the fact that John 
Brown came to Smith in 1849 to teach. 
Brown’s body rests in North Elba. Yes, 
Essex County is rich historically. 

Essex is also rich physically, with ev- 
ervthing from quiet, unknown beaver 
meadows to imposing well known 
mountains. Marcy, Skylight, Haystack, 
Nippletop, Whiteface, Seward, Mc- 
Intyre, Colden, Santonini—these are 
only a few of the 55 major peaks in the 
county. The plains of Champlain are 
about the only extensive flat areas 
suited for fruit growing and intensive 
agriculture, and from Marcy’s top to 
the lowest elevation on the plains 
there’s a difference of 5,249 feet. Quite 
a drop. 

With skiing, bobsledding, hunting 
and trapping in winter, with canoeing, 
nshing, camping and hiking in summer, 
Essex’s residents are kept busy with that 
vacation dollar. (Lake Placid and Sara- 
nac Lake are in Essex County). 

Mt. Marcv—the highest point in the 


[ historical heritage Essex County 
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State—is also the focal point in the 
county. There are four main trail ap- 
proaches to Marcy—from Keene Val- 
ley, Heart Lake, Lake Sanford and 
Elk Lake. Roughly 100 miles of trails 
in Essex, with lean-tos along the way, 
are maintained by this Department. For 
the hiker we recommend Indian Pass, 
Hunter’s Pass, Wilmington Notch, 
Rainbow Falls, Ausable Chasm and 
Henderson Pass, and for spelunkers the 
subterranean passages near Paradox 
Lake. For campers the public campsites 
are at Poke-O-Moonshine, Wilming- 
ton Notch, Meadowbrook, Paradox 
Lake and Crown Point Reservation. 
For incendiaries who find business 
slow during the winter, try this: In- 
flammable gas escapes from Schroon 
Lake. Puncture the ice, touch a match 
to the opening and you're apt to get a 
flame eight feet high. Some people put 
a barrel over the hole, seal the bottom, 
mount a gas jet on top and have a light 
most of the night. Don’t get burned. 


PEAKING of fires, some of the 
greatest fires have occurred in 
Essex County. The State in 1927 re- 
planted the last of the burned over 
area from the great fires of 1903. Com- 
munity planting from 1909-48 has ac- 
counted for 1,319,000 seedlings, and in 
the last 15 years 1,670,000 State trees 
have been set out on private, State and 
other lands. The Department has a 
broad forest pest control program safe- 
guarding these trees. 
The business of growing trees in Es- 
sex County is a paying one from seed to 
saw log. The State has paid out some 


$25,000 to collectors of red pine cones : 


in Essex. In 1947, prices were around 
$4 a bushel for red pine cones and $1 
a bushel for white pine; the next crop is 
to be bought for our nurseries in 1953. 

Due to a peculiarity of air currents 
the Ausable Valley is known for its ab- 
sence of snow and rain as compared 
with the rest of the county. After last 
winter perhaps the people of Lake 
Placid feel that they’re subject to the 
same phenomenon—lack of snow cost 
them an estimated $12,000,000 in win- 
ter sports business—but as a rule all 
of Essex County has old-fashioned win- 
ters and cool but sunny summers. And 
hayfever sufferers find the county 
nearly pollen free. 
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There are ski slopes with tows at 
Lake George, Lake Placid, ‘Ticonderoga 
and on Whiteface, where this Depart- 
ment is developing one of the most 
modern ski centers in the East. White- 
face and Mt. Van Hoevenberg have 
roads to the top, and the latter has in 
addition the bobsled run of interna 
tional fame. 

Essex produces some 20 minerals; it 
has a future in the iron and steel in- 
dustries, and a present in the titanium 
being mined at Tahawas. Lumbering, 
followed by tanning industries and iron 
mines, paved the way for an influx of 
people who produced forges, foundries, 
and horseshoe nail, furniture, tin and 
starch factories; shipyards and woolen, 
flour, plaster, planing, paper and grist 
mills. And time was when wild bee 
hunts were of considerable importance, 
as indicated by the fact that a ton of 
honey and 40 pounds of wax obtained 
-by three persons in one month in the 
vear 1860 brought $15 a hundred for 
the honey and 20 cents a pound for wax. 

Fur-bearers are represented by every 
species of economic importance in the 
State. Essex is one of two Adirondack 
counties to which marten are limited; 
bobcat are common; beaver have made 
an impressive comeback from virtual 
extinction. Deer are plentiful, and du-- 
ing the winters yard up generally in the 
north and southwest. Grouse, snowshoe 
rabbits and red fox provide good sport 
throughout the county, while deer and 
bear (the latter apparently on the in- 
crease) attract the big game hunter. 

Duck shooting is concentrated 
mainly around Lake Champlain with 
black ducks and teal, followed later by 
bluebills and whistlers, the main spe- 
cies. Local residents reported that the 
flight last fall was 75 per cent heavier 
than that of the previous vear. The in- 
land lakes are good for blacks and some 
woodducks. 


UT right now Essex figures in ang- 

lers’ dreams. Muskies, pike and At- 
lantic salmon are taken in the Bouquet: 
lake shad, pickerel, two kinds of stur- 
geon, vellow perch, bullheads, blue 
lamprey, ling, smelt, bass, lake and 
brook trout, whitefish, Atlantic salmon, 
landlocks, walleves and sunfish are 
found in Lake Champlain. Our Crown 
Point Hatchery on Lake Champlain 
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supplies ten counties with fish, and pro- 
duces lake trout, whitefish, pike-perch 
and some landlocks. 

The trout fisherman has a great va- 
riety of waters to choose from. For rain- 
bows try Cold Brook on Black River, 
Five Mile Run, Paragon Brook, Lake 
Placid, Bartlett Pond, the Keene-St. 
Hubert stretch on the West Branch of 
the Ausable and the Jay-Wilmington- 
North Elba stretch on the East Branch. 
Lakers are found in Placid, Schroon, 
George and Paradox lakes, as well as 
Chapel and Bixby pords; brook trout 
(and less frequently browns) are pres- 


ent in most of the smaller streams and 
many of the larger ones. 

Landlocks can be caught in Schroon 
River and Lake, and in Clear pond; 10- 
pounders have been taken from Lake 
George. Atlantic salmon are found in 
The Branch (of the Schroon River), 
the Schroon River, Eagle and Paradox 
lakes. Smallmouths can be taken on the 
North Branch of the Bouquet from the 
mouth up for two and one-half miles 
in the Hudson River, and in many of 
the larger lakes and ponds. Walleyes 
are probably most abundant in the 
Ticonderoga and Westport waters of 





Lake Champlain, and in Lincoln and 
Woodruff ponds. 

Ice fishing spots are Butternut, Long, 
Little, Four, Hatching, Feeder and 
Newport ponds; Paradox, Schroon, 
Augur and Pharaoh lakes. Champlain’s 
shores off Port Henry, Westport and 
Willsboro sprout ice fishing shanty- 
towns for smelt, walleyes, yellow perch 
and herring, and plenty of people come 
just to see these “‘towns”. 

So no matter what time of year you 
hit Essex County there’s always some- 
thing to do. And it’s usually fun to do 
it. —Nick Dranos 
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STILLWATER POND— Usually it is 
not possible to find out exactly how 
many trout are caught in a body of 
water, but at Stillwater Pond, a 55-acre 
lake at Fahnstock Memorial Park, rec 
ords are kept as an important part of a 
study featuring carefully regulated fish 
ing and the planting of marked trout to 

check on survival and growth. 

Last year, through the short season 
ending June 27, anglers took 1,252 trout 
from this pond—considered to be a 
very creditable showing. This season, 
through May 15, anglers have already 
taken 1,434 trout with six week-ends yet 
to go. 

Looks like the start of a very good 
season at Stillwater, just why no one 
can say for certain. It seems a good bet 
though that the comparatively mild 
winter had a good deal to do with it. 
Perhaps the mild winter is helping 
stream fishing too, but it’s just a hunch 
that trout fishermen might do them- 
selves some good by paying more atten- 
tion to the ponds this year. 


ABOUT DDT—In_ the past few 
months, several articles on DDT have 
appeared in national magazines which 
have caused some people to misinter- 
pret some of the facts regarding the 
effect of DDT on animal (including 
human) life. 

Serious interference in the work of 
gypsy month control has been caused 
by various agencies. In Bucks County, 
Pa., a Senate investigation had to clear 
the way for the work; approval of the 





Editor: The woodchuck 


Dear 
(above) was shot and killed by Special Game 


in question 


Protector Douglas Brown of Port Chester, 
N. Y., near Route #22, Kensico Lake. | judged 
this chuck to be a yearling. Although some- 
what emaciated he was far from the starvation 
point, but how the h—— he could browse with 
that equipment | don’t know. This skull was 
turned over to the Study Collection of the 
Staten Island Zoo. In haste, 

—Ted Townsend, Game Protector, White Plains 
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project was the Senate’s final answer. 

So concerned was Washington that 
a joint release of the Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture was issued to correct the misunder- 
standing: 

“Federal entomologists make no 
change in their recommendations for 
the use of DDT in controlling insect 
pests in forests and among livestock, in- 
cluding cattle. DD never itself 
has caused human sickness. ‘This de- 
spite the fact that thousands of tons 
have been used annually for the past 
four or five years in the home and for 
crop and animal protection. . . .State 
ments that DDT is responsible for caus 
ing the so-called “Virus X” disease of 
man and “X disease” of cattle are 
totally without foundation. Both were 
known before the use of DDT as an in- 
secticide. . . . There is no justification 
for public alarm as to the safety of the 
milk and water supply from the stand 
point of DDT contamination.” 

The program for use of DDT’ during 
1949 in Pennsylvania and New York 
and elsewhere is based on the results 
of observations by specialists in affected 
interests involved. The use of DDT not 
to exceed one pound in one gallon of 
solvent per acre meets with the com- 
plete approval of all Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine research 


officials. 


STUNTED FISH—-There are two dif- 
ferent points of view regarding the 
stunting of fish. Nearly every fresh 
water angler knows waters where trout, 
bullheads, perch, bass, or some other 
species runs smaller than average, but 
there is usually disagreement as to 
the cause. To one school of thought 
the answer is “heredity,” and the intro- 
duction of “new blood” is often urged 
as a remedy for local stunting problems. 
To the other school of thought the 
answer is “environment,” and even the 
fastest growing types of fish are regarded 
as being unable to bring about improve- 
ment in situations where they would 
be subjected to crowded population con- 
ditions, with intensive competition for 
a limited food supply. 

A recent paper by Dr. Gunnar Alm, 
noted Swedish biologist (Investigations 
on Growth, etc., by Different Forms 
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of ‘lrout) can be cited as proot that 
there is something to be said for both 
sides of the argument. ‘he brown trout 
of Europe, for example, is extremely 
variable in size. A small type, indige- 
nous to mountain brooks, seems very 
different from a large variety found in 
the larger lakes. When samples of the 
small type of trout were transferred to 
other and more favorable areas, they 
grew much larger. However, when 
progeny of the two trouts were reared 
in the same environment, river fish 
could not make as rapid a growth as 
the lake fish. The study demonstrated 
that, while growth is primarily condi- 
tioned by environment, a is also 
to be considered an important factor. 

It seems clear that no “super” race of 
fish can overcome all the problems of 
stunting. On the other hand, fast- 
growing strains of fish offer considerable 
promise as a solution. 


NEW PUBLICATION—To the desk 
comes Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Pawling 
Fish and Game _ Association, Inc. 
SportsMAN, a 12-page, 6x9} letter press 
publication. We're happy to see this 
appear not so much because we offered 
some advice to the committee promul- 
gating the project but because they car- 
ried through and have turned out a 
nice job. 

The magazine is going free to all club 
members, farmers, merchants, adver- 
tisers, property owners, neighbors, etc. 
as well as all clubs in the Dutchess 
County Federation. Abe Scholnick of 
the editorial board wants to exchange 
the Sportsman with other club publi- 
cations. 

Especially are we pleased with this 
notation: “‘As part of our efforts to do 
our share in the work of conservation 
education, we are on record as boosters 
of the bi-monthly magazine published 
by the New York Conservation Depart- 
ment, THe Conservationist. Every 
sportsman and conservationist should 
be a subscriber. We are proud that at 
a recent meeting of the club it decided 
to purchase ten subscriptions for the 
following schools: Pawling High School 
(5), Wingdale (2), Woodinville (2) 
and Quaker Hill (1).” 

The club will send a local bov to 
the conservation education camp at 
DeBruce again this vear. 











BALD EAGLE—If, one of these bright 
di ays, you look skyward toward what you 
hope is your ultimate destination and 
see a speck, floating lazily and smoothly 
through the air, “chances are you're 
looking at the national emblem—a bald 
cagle, member of the hawk family, 
bird with a temper at least as long as its 
seven-foot wingspread. 

These birds, of which New York has 
more than most people think, are hook- 
beaked, ravenous, fierce-eyed creations. 
They are not bald; they just look like 
front rowers because of the abrupt 
change of color in their head feathers. 
Actually the birds don’t develop white 
heads until about three years after birth. 

The eagle was chosen as the national 
cmblem for its grace and power; cer- 
tainly not for its eating habits. It is 
mainly a fish sc: ivenger, and accordingly 
is usually found in the vicinity of large 
bodies of water. In New York they are 
most common along the shores of the 
Great Lakes, along the Hudson, and 
around some of the larger Adirondack 
lakes. They nest in early spring, usually 
on a cliff or in the top of a tall tree, 
and produce from one to four dull 
white eggs which in due course become 
wildly hungry screaming eaglets. The 
eggs are incubated by both male and 
female. 

A pair of the birds in the Moose River 
section of the Adirondacks has been 
under observation by natives for the 
past 35 years. There’s nothing unusual 
about that. According to some experts 
it’s a cinch for a healthy eagle to reach 
the century mark, so any bird seen 
gliding high at the age of 75 is not an 
old “coot” on his last wings. The eagle 
shown at right is one of a pair owned 
and operated (at county fairs) by Jesse 
Snow of West Stephentown, who 
bought them through a newspaper ad 
from a man in Ohio. 

Incidentally, the bald eagle is pro- 
tected by law. So is his cousin, the 
golden eagle, who is rarely seen in New 


York. 


















































GOOD BUY, CARP!—This takes the If the demand grows big enough, In particular, results of a current tag- 
(fish) cake. Herb Mosher, in the April maybe the industry will get started in ging project give promise of some start- 
issue of Frorma Witpuire, has an _ this State—and our carp troubles turned _ ling results. In co-operation with Syra- 
article about “Fish Sausage” in which _ into profits. cuse Radio Station WSYR, which offers 
he says the flavor of this type of sausage prizes to induce fishermen to turn in 
is not greatly different from the flavor HOW ABOUT THIS?—When is the _ the tags, 688 tagged, legal browns were 
of ham, and furthermore the product dope not the dope? Fish investigators stocked in 12 of the better streams in 
sells at about the same price. All kinds in other states have assured us that the Syracuse area last year. This year 
of rough fish, such as carp, suckers and _ plantings of legal-sized trout might as 517 browns were tagged and stocked 
garfish can be used. They are cleaned, well be forgotten after the first season. in the best eight of the same streams. 
cooked under heavy pressure, then care- One or two per cent returns at best, Last year 128 tags were turned in. 
fully ground—bones and all—and_ they say. Limited results here have But here is the pay-off: of 17 tags 
stuffed into sausage casings and smoked. made us doubtful of these experts; New turned in so far this year, 1] are from 
It makes a very fine, highclass sausage York streams or the New York hatchery fish planted in 1948 (early April), and 
that is finding a growing market in the product—or both—may be better than only six are from this year’s plantings. 
larger metropolitan and suburban areas. in other states. More will be heard from this project. 
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BIG BUCK—Number 6 among the 
State’s ten best deer heads has been re- 
placed—but only by .6 of a point on 
official scoring. 

Last November 18 Deo B. Colburn 
of Lake Placid killed a 44-year-old buck 
near Wright’s Peak in the Town of 
North Elba, Essex County. Rated by 


Greenleaf Chase of Saranac Lake, Dis- 





trict Game Manager of the Adirondack 
District, the head under the Grancel 
Fitz scoring system tallied 183.7. Thus, 
Lillian Trombley’s buck, shot in 1942 
in Genesee County, and rated 183.1, 
drops to seventh place. 

Colburn’s buck scored 190.2 before 
allowable penalty deductions of 6.5 
under the scoring system. 


THE LADIES—“The very nerve of that 
Game Protector,” sputtered the trim 
Miss to her friend. “Trying to get by 
without seeing my brand-new license. 
Had to chase him clear across that 
pasture.” 

Either the forest-green uniform car- 
ries an aura of romance or the girls are 
really proud of their tickets, because not 
a few have gone out of the way to dis- 
play the fishing licenses which the law 
decrees they must have, beginning this 
year. Others have been misled into 
thinking 24 hours were allowed for pro- 
ducing the license. Not so. 

One lady 90 years old called in to 
see if she were entitled to a free license. 
Both sexes are, if the applicant is over 
70 years of age and citizen resident of 
New York State for at least six months. 
For the rest, prices are even up for 
both sides, the Conservation Depart- 
ment offering no bargaining even to the 
shopper of the family. 

Most of the maids have been very 
gracious about shelling out, quite con- 
tent to be placed on an even plane with 
the men. But, for several we know, 
the purchase is not a new one; they 
have been buying licenses for years, 
maintaining that they felt obligated to 
do so since they always caught lots 
more fish than the men. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR (NEW) LAWS? 


ITH the new fish and game syllabus already available it won’t be necessary 
to insert in this issue (as promised) a summary of the conservation laws 
passed by the last Legislature and signed by the Governor. However, here are 


a few of the highlights: 


Minors under 17 applying for a hunting license for the first time must now go 
to a regular Game Protector who has to demonstrate to the —— safe methods 
oO 


of handling firearms afield. The minors will be given a copy 


a manual especially 


prepared by the Department telling how to avoid hunting accidents. 


With the shooting hour on opening day (except for deer, bear and migratory 
game birds) advanced from noon to 9 a.m., sportsmen will get practically a full 
first day afield; with the opening date for squirrels and cottontails (with a few 
exceptions) moved from the third Monday to the third Friday in October, workers 
will get equal week-end hunting opportunities. 

There'll be an open season on es in the Adirondacks concurrently with the 
open season on deer; in those counties where an open season for deer runs from 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30, the open season for bear is from Nov. 15-Dec. 15; in all other 
open counties, during the last six week days in November. 

No rifle larger than .22 caliber, nor any shotgun loaded with slug, ball or buck- 
shot may be carried while afield with a dog in the Adirondack Park during the 
close season on deer. 

Shift to Oct. 25-Nov. 25 for taking deer in the Adirondacks brings the end of 
the season there closer to that in the rest of the State, reducing the pressure on 
bordering Catskill region counties after close of the Adirondack season. Southern 
Washington County is transferred to the Rensselaer County deer season; otherwise 
the regular deer seasons are re-enacted for this year. 

Nets, beam trawls and otter trawls must keep away from Moriches, Shinnecock 
and Mecox inlets for a half mile east and west of the entrances and out half a 
mile from the beach, and nets must be kept out of the Atlantic and Fire Island 
Inlet within 1,000 feet of the beach between Jones Inlet and Oak Beach; also out 
of the Connetquot River—giving these areas over to the striped bass anglers. 

Striped bass may not be taken from the Hudson River from Dec. 1-March 15, 
and use of seines, fyke or hoop nets for taking them is outlawed. 
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BACK ISSUES—With increased circu- 
lation of this magazine there comes a 
tremendously increased demand for back 
copies. Unfortunately our supply is 
low. But for the sake of those who 
wish them, the following are available 
at 25 cents each. All others simply 
can’t be had for love nor money: 

Dec. ’46—Jan. ’47; Feb.—Mar. °47; 
Aug.—Sept. ’47; Dec. ’47—Jan. °48; 
Feb.—Mar. 48; Oct.—Nov. ’48; Feb.— 
Mar. ’49. 


BLIND VETERAN—New York’s ges- 
ture of giving free licenses to blind 
veterans may have repercussions on a 
walleyed pike named “Popeye Pete”’ if 
Don Weekes, Saratoga Lake veteran, 
takes advantage of the State’s offer. 





Don Weekes, of Saratoga Lake 


Pete is no pike fry; he’s a big fish and 
from all stories, he’s been jeering at 
neighborhood fishermen for some time. 
“Occasionally,” says Don, “we toss in a 
handful of worms and Pete will eat all 
of them. Then we throw in a worm on 
a hook and Pete just wriggles his tail 
and gives us the fishy eye. How can you 
beat a fish like that?” 

Or, how can you beat a guy like Don? 
He was blinded in the Normandy in- 
vasion, but still enjoys life so much 
that his principal ambition right now is 
to settle accounts with “Pop-eye Pete.” 


RECOGNIZED — Mrs. Margaret J. 
Weckwerth, 405 Liberty Avenue, Endi- 
cott recognized the rotary top cook 
stove pictured in the article on wood 
stoves in the February-March issue as 
hers. A native of Otsego County, she 
thought the Farmers’ Museum at Coop- 
erstown a good place for it. 


v 
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PISECO AERIAL—That aerial photo 
of Piseco Lake in this issue (on page 
17) was obtained from the Map In- 
formation Office of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior’s Geological Survey in 
Washington, D. C., which has records 
of.the aerial photographic coverage of 
the U. S. and its possessions. 

The Topographic Division of the 
Geological Survey maintains laboratory 
facilities for furnishing reproductions 
of aerial photographs held by the Geo- 
logical Survey to other government 
agencies and the public in accordance 
with special procedure. 

Orders will be filled as expeditiously 
as possible, but regular Survey needs 
will be accorded priority. Purchasers 
may not use photographic reproduc- 
tions to show, by implication or other- 
wise, that the Department of the In- 
terior or the Geological Survey endorses 
any commercial product. Reproductions 
are sold at estimated cost. 

To ascertain whether aerial photo- 
graphs of a specific area are available, 
it is requested that the Map Informa- 
tion Office be submitted a detailed 
description or a sketch of the area 
wanted. 


READER, PLEASE — More than 200 
copies of the last issue of this maga- 
zine have been returned to our office, 
simply because the people who were 
supposed to get them had picked up 
and moved to parts unknown—unknown 
to us and their local post offices, at 
least. 

We'd like you to get every issue of 
this magazine. So how about letting 
us in on it when you get an urge to 
transplant yourself? Your post office 
has lots of little cards they'll give you 
for free on which you can write your 
old address and also your new one. 
Why not send us one and then every- 
body will be happy? 

Do it now before you forget it. 





our 
Cr ts, 


ADIRONDACK MUSEUM — Con- 
struction work on a museum to house 
Adirondack memorabilia will be under 
way this summer in the Village of Blue 
Mountain Lake. Its completion is an- 
ticipated by fall, and it will be open to 
the public in 1950. 

First promulgated before the war, the 
project had to lie dormant until the con- 
flict ended but now the machinery of 
organization has been functioning; the 
Adirondacks Historical Association, Inc. 
has been granted a charter. This came 
after an organization meeting at Blue 
Mountain House when a board of trus- 
tees was elected and a petition made to 
the University of the State of New York 
for permission to undertake the work. 

The museum has been planned as an 
Adirondack-wide project; it is not sec- 
tional and the trustees decided to lo- 
cate the building at Blue Mountain 
Lake mainly because it is near the geo- 
graphical center of the region. High- 
ways meet here from all directions and it 
is convenient from all parts of the Ad- 
irondacks. A tract of land of some 72,- 
000 square feet with a frontage of 240 
feet on the highway was made possible 
by friends. The museum will be situ- 
ated on a knoll, commanding a view of 
the lake and Blue Mountain. Space has 
been provided for growth and parking. 

Plans were drawn by William G. Dis- 
tin, architect, of Saranac Lake, who has 
designed a stone, fireproof building. 





ADIRONDACK MUSEUM 





The trustees hope to secure as many 
contributors to the building fund as 
possible and have a wide membership so 
that the museum will be the common 
property of the entire Adirondack re- 
gion. ‘l’o accomplish this, membership 
in the Association has been divided into 
four classes: annual (dues $1 a year), 
life ($25 in one payment, no further 
dues), contributing ($10 or more a 
year), and benefactor (those who give 
$100 or more). All of these may hold 
office and vote. Honorary members will 
be elected by the trustees in recognition 
of distinction in the field of history or 
for some special contribution to the 
work and objects of the Association. 

“We have been offered a wealth of 
material for the museum,” W. L. Wes- 
sels, Association president said, “but 
what we are most interested in at this 
time is to reach as many people as pos- 
sible who might desire to make dona- 
tions to the building fund and member- 
ships.” 

Careful selection of exhibits for the 
museum will be made by the trustees 
under the direction of a curator. Pres- 
ent plans call for choice from four dis- 
tinct fields: 

The early period of the Adirondacks- 
Indian mementos, with items of the 
trappers and hunters; the lumbering pe- 
riod, showing native woods and a com- 
plete picture of how the Adirondacks 
were lumbered; the transportation _ 
riod, with the guide-boat, the tally-ho 
and the railroads; and the resort period, 
with a complete collection of prints of 
the old time inns and associated items. 

In short, the museum will promote 
and encourage historical study and re- 
search relating to the Adirondacks, 
gather and disseminate historical infor- 
mation and collect and preserve books, 
manuscripts, papers and historic ob- 
jects of the region. It is a most worthy 
undertaking and should get fine support 
from the public. —Rotanp B. MILter 
















HERE WE GO AGAIN—With our usual propensity for getting ourselves out 
on a limb, we offer below a simple chart which may—or may not— have something 


to do with the hunting prospects for this fall. This chart is based on reports 
from each of the Managers of the State’s eight Game Management Districts, but 
we'd like to make it clear that these reports, in turn, are based on general observa- 
tions rather than systematic surveys. Nevertheless, the consensus seems to be that 
to date this has been the most favorable spring for wildlife that we’ve had in 
many years, although the last week of May (cold and wet) was a hard blow. 


SPRING GAME ABUNDANCE SUMMARY 


Region Grouse Pheasants Rabbits Hares Squirrels Deer 
Adirondack. . . Viore Viore Spotty Viore Low Same 
Allegany More Viore More Spotty Spotty Adequate 
Catskill... . . More Vore Spotty Viore Low Plentiful 
East Central.... More Viore More Viore Spotty Vore 
Lake Plains. Few Viore More Few Normal Adequate 
Lower Hudson... More Viore Up Feu Low More 
North Central... Same More Vore Less Same More 
South Central. Spotty Viore Viore Adequate Spotty Good 





THAT MUSKY—Pictured below is 
just another big fish to the boys (Mark 
Bue, Frank (Tommy) Thompson and 
Art Redband, Jr.) at the Bemis Point 
Hatchery, Chautauqua Lake. ‘Taken 
about a mile below the hatchery, she 
was stripped of two and one-half quarts 
of eggs (or 137,500 eggs at 55,000 to 
the quart), her dorsal fin notched so she 
wouldn’t be counted if taken again, and 
released. 

‘Thompson, who is foreman at the 
hatchery, said the muskalonge measured 
51 inches, was estimated to weigh 40 
pounds, and was probably Minnie 
Methuselah’s sister. Minnie, of course, 
is that giant of muskies who wears the 
Department’s tag 230. The tag was 
affixed in April, 1930. In 1945 Minnie 
showed up again in the hatchery nets, 
was released unharmed after her eggs 
had been collected, and hasn’t been 
seen or heard of—by us, anyway—since. 
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The 40-pound muskalonge netted for eggs at the Bemis Point Hatchery 


THOSE BEARS — ‘The Amsterdam 
Sportsmen’s Show, advertised as the 
“biggest little show in the country” 
and certainly worthy of its large at- 
tendance, went on this year with un- 
diminished enthusiasm and with full 
co-operation from the hundreds of mem- 
bers of the Amsterdam Fish and Game 
League. 

‘The show marked one milestone for 
the League, another for the Conserva- 
tion Department’s two Adirondack 
black bears which performed on the 
stage and in their pit. It was the last 
day of the show, April 23, that the two 
bears, each weighing about 11 pounds, 
hit an all-time high in daily milk con- 
sumption. The milk bill at the end 
of the day showed that the animals had 
gulped down one gallon each! 

The bears, now galloping onwards 
to maturity, will henceforth be perma- 
nent residents of the Rochester Zoo. 
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4 FAWNS-On April 26 one Henry 
Ratha, driving along the Stedman-Pan- 
ama highway in the Town of Chautau- 
qua, killed a large doe with his automo- 
bile. More or less by chance an autopsy 
was performed on the animal under the 
supervision of Deputy Sheriff George 
Preiss of Mayville, and the results were 
sensational; the doe contained four fully 
developed fawns in perfect condition. 

In 1853 Audubon and Bachman re- 
ported a similar condition in a Carolina 
doe, but since that time we know of 
only one other record (from Michigan) 
of such fecundity in deer. The average 
for Adirondack does is one fawn, for the 
Southern Tier, two—with three fawns 
fairly common in the latter region. 

This incident was investigated and 
reported by District Game Manager 
Dick Hyde, and the facts were con- 
firmed by Game Protector John L. 
Zentz. 


ADDITIONAL DUTY—One man was 
drowned, but his two companions were 
saved from a similar death through the 
prompt action of Game Protector Ralph 
Milne of Monty’s Bay, Lake Champlain, 
and Alex Bechard, his farmer neighbor. 
Drowned was Hugh Williams, of Al- 
bany. Saved were John T. Dugan and 
Fred Pecore, both of Plattsburgh. 

._ The trio’s craft overturned in the 
lake as wind whipped its surface in 
whitecaps. Williams started out for 
shore, 400 yards distant, while his com- 
panions held onto the overturned boat. 
Milne and Bechard, working against the 
wind and heavy waves, launched the 
Conservation Department boat (below) 
and set out for Williams, but he went 
under before they could reach him. The 
craft then picked up the two others and 
brought them safely ashore. (The boat 
is normally used for lake patrol work). 


Game Protector Milne and the Department patrol boat used in the rescue 
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RARE TREE—One of the trees listed 
as “rare or infrequent” in New York is 
an odd-looking species, usually of small 
or medium size, belonging to the elm 
family and known as “Hackberry” or 
sometimes ““Sugarberry.” If you see a 
tree that looks like an elm, but with 
warty bark and purple berries hanging 
from the twigs, that’s it. 

If you’ve ever taken the late-lamented 
Day Boat from Albany down to King- 
ston you could have seen lots of hack- 
berry trees in the little park back of the 
boat landing. It is fairly common in the 
Hudson Valley and has been reported as 
far west as Rochester. Until about two 
years ago it wasn’t supposed to occur in 
the southwestern counties, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, Forest Ranger Francis 
Meeks reported a remarkably large tree 
of this species growing in the Town of 
Angelica in Allegany County. The tree 
was later measured by District Forester 
Bowlby and found to be a real oldtimer 
—51 inches in diameter at breast height 
and 65 feet tall. This is almost the big- 
gest hackberry on record, the largest 
having been reported from Pemberville, 
Ohio, with a diameter of 55 inches and 
a height of 85 feet. 

One of the few claims the hackberry 
has to fame is its relationship to the 
“Lotus Tree” of ancient history, whose 
fruit (considerably larger than that of 
our own hackberry) had a remarkable 
property:—when eaten, it caused the 
taster, (usually a sailor on shore leave), 
to forget everything that passed before, 
so that he never went home again. This 
legendary potency was evidently not 
passed on to the North American spe- 
cies and the berries, which are sweetish 
and rather pleasant to taste, can be 
eaten with impunity by man and bird. 

—Ep LittTLeFrieLp 


NOTHING TO IT—On Opening Day 
of trout season a wide variety of fisher- 
men, most of them possessing expen- 
sive and fancy equipment, moved to 
Catharine Creek, famous inlet to Sen- 
eca Lake, as the rainbows moved into 
and up it. But among the fishermen 
was a farmer, apparently native to the 
area, apparently a weatherbeaten gent 
who had squipted into the sun half 
way through his chores and figgered it 
was time to go fishin’. 

He was dressed in old clothes and 
his boots were knee high as contrasted 
to the waders used by the city slickers. 
His hat was old and rumpled. His 
clothing was patched and torn and he 
stood on the bank chewing a blade of 
grass. Few paid any attention to him, 
figuring him a fugitive from a county 
home, until he reached in his jeans, 
pulled out a piece of heavy twine with 
a bolt from a plow as a sinker. No pole, 


no nothing, just the string, the bolt and 
a hook upon which writhed a huge 
night crawler. 

Still with the blade of grass in his 
mouth, the farmer swung the line like 
David taking a pot-shot at Goliath. 
The bolt landed in the creek with a 
watery plop and the old gent stood by 
and waited, gazing curiously at the fancy 
rigs around him. 

Suddenly his line tautened and he 
pulled in a nine-pound rainbow. He 
landed it without a net, held it up 
and muttered: “Wal, that’s enuff fer a 
meal,” and without another word 
turned and clomped away. 


W V W 6—Will the person whose in- 
itials ace W V W and who put a tag 
W V W 6 ona brook trout please come 
forward and clear up a little mystery? 
Interest in fish tagging has increased 
greatly and many persons have written 


pee ge. 
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the Conservation Department suggest- 
ing that they do some tagging them- 
selves. Much as our fisheries men hate 
to discourage such enthusiasm there are 
some strong points against individual 
tagging projects, both in the methods of 
putting on tags and in the keeping of 
records. This is where W V W 6 illus- 
trates a problem: 

1. On April 19, 1949 Mr. Norman 
R. Markle of Corning wrote to Dr. U.B. 
Stone, Senior Aquatic Biologist in 
charge of our Western Fisheries Dis- 
trict, regarding a tagged 94 inch brook 
trout caught in Sing Sing Creek, April 
15, at Big Flats by Mr. Donald Lott of 
Corning. He enclosed the tag men- 
tioned above. 

2. A few days later Dr. Stone referred 
this to the Albany office on the chance 
that W V W might have filed some 
record of his tagging activities. 

3. There is no such record. 








BURT CONKLIN—OLD TIME TRAPPER 


Dear Editor: Maybe you could use a little 
piece about Burt Conklin. Burt was an Adiron- 
dack woodsman, trapper, hunter, logging con- 
tractor, a lifelong resident of the West Canada 
Creek valley in Herkimer County between the 
Flansburg bridge and Little Deer Lake. He died 
about two years ago at the age of 84 years. 

When he was 16 years of age, in the late 
1870's, Burt ran a trapline over to Little Black 
Creek, up past Jock’s (Honnedaga) Lake into the 
fastnesses of the West Canada lakes. Thus 
he became self-supporting by his wildcraft. 
In the 80’s he bought a tract of clearing and 
enough hardwoods for fuel, built a house, nailed 
a pair of small deer horns on the front of it, 


















































and settled beside the Northwood-Wilmurt 
road. 

Of all the woodsmen from Grant to Haskell’s, 
Burt Conklin was the most “typical”. I knew 
dozens of the natives—became one, in fact, 
myself. I hunted, fished, camped, with many 
of them—Johnny Jones, Bill Pardy, Wheeler, 
Johnny Leaf, Will Light. I followed Burt over 
winter and summer trails, note book in hand. 
He was an unadultered “wildcrafter’, his ears 
alert to every woods sound, his eyes watchful 
for every sign. He spent his time in the woods. 
He took a small logging contract on the Webb 
Preserve. While on this small job, Orlando 
Dexter was bushwhacked in Franklin County 
and $50,000 reward stimulated the hunt for 
the killer. One day a man came to Burt’s camp, 
carrying a rifle, looking for a job. He was good. 
He stayed all winter on the job, but none of 
the visitors ever saw him. In the spring he 
retrieved his rifle from the gungrease and 
blanket wrapping in a hollow tree, and slipped 
away to Utica and “went west”. 

“IT bet, Ray, that feller knowed the answer 
to who killed Dexter!’ Burt said, “Course, I 
never thought nothing ’til after he’d gone. 
Fifty thousand? Whoo-op!” 

Burt ran traplines through five or six camps 
through Black River and West Canada _head- 
waters. On occasion I tramped with him on 
snowshoes over the line and loops; I fished 
from Spruce Lake Mountain to Moose River 
with him; he knew the runways of individual 
fisher, certain bucks, mother bears and _ their 
cubs, haunts of foxes, marten, where the otter 
ran. 

“Now what’s he worried about?” he would 
sav, peering at tracks in the sand of a brook 
bar or in the snow in a balsam swamp—fox, 
pekan, or bear. 

His restless curiosity embraced the whole 
region of his range. When he set a trap in 
Twin Lakes Outlet I asked him, “Won't it 
freeze in, Burt?” “Sure!” he said. “But it'll 
thaw out early, next spring. Mebby I'll get a 
bull otter that always comes this way. The 
winter'll wash out our sign—he’s a suspicious 
old devil!” Thus he set traps in November to 
catch an otter in March. He set traps for 
foxes early and when the fur came prime, he’d 
bait the traps, dropping the bait along the 
runways. 

When I became fire patrol in the Forest, 
Fish & Game Commission under the reform 
administration, I was on the spot for I knew 
woodsmen from Big Moose to the Fulton County 
line. I lived in Little Falls, and the word was 
that a “city man can’t catch anvbody.” The 
bovs forgot I was one of them, but not Burt 
Conklin. If he violated I didn’t know it, though 
I spent nights in his hidden camps. I followed 
snowshoe tracks into and out of the woods. 

“Been to Mill Creek?” Burt asked me one dav. 
I found a camp there. and bones thrown out. 
I measured the snowshoe tracks, counted the 
web-meshes, followed the trail to Little Jack’s 


Burt Conklin, the trapper of West Canada Creek 


house. A crowd was there. On hooks hung a 
dozen pairs of snowshoes. I drew my 4-foot ruler 
and began measuring, consulting my notes, 
counting meshes. I turned the case over to the 
game warden who brought the culprits to court, 
“the two Pennsylvanians” and two Wilmutrt boys. 
In two winters they had swapped 72 deer for 
liquor and a little money. 

It was at this time I came in the spring to 
Burt’s place. Always. he had a big team of 
horses, five or six head of cattle, a hundred 
chickens, a dog or two. But now the barn 
was empty; no dogs were around; there were 
no chickens—just a few hens. 

“What happened, Burt?” I asked. 

“T'll tell you, Ray!” he laughed. “I brought 
out better than $700 fur this winter. I sold it, 
an’ turned around to pay the feed bills for 
those damned chickens, cows and horses! I’d 
worked all winter to support a lot of livestock! 
I sold the whole caboodle! Be’n doing it all 
my life! Support a team of horses all the year 
around to get $10 worth of plowin’ out of them 


_come spring, and hauling feed for those hens!” 


Burt Conklin belonged to the tribe of real 
woodsmen, his viewpoint from the woods look- 
ing out. He refused to be a guide, and seldom 
worked for logger wages. He disliked the trap- 
ping that caught wild pelts before the fur 
was prime and that kept over into the spring 
when fades, rubs, and sheds were caught. As 
he passed his prime and saw the effects of 
Conservation Law, he nodded his approval. 
But when the lug through loose snow became 
too much, Burt opened a little store in Wilmurt 
and lived through his last years there. 

Burt tried farming down in the southern 
part of the state, in the Catskill region. He 
bought a place for $10,000, and paid all but 
$800 or so of the price—but turned it over to 
relatives and returned to the Adirondacks, his 
old stamping ground. 

Burt knew wildlife. He would stop in his 
tracks, listening to the music of a grouse drum- 
ming, an owl calling by moonlight, and to 
bandy jeers with a flock of bluejays. A woods- 
man, he belonged to the kind who were com- 
mon before the Civil War. The mountains 
owed him a living—and paid him many values. 

R. S. Spears, Inglewood, Calif 


JACK RABBITS? 


Dear Editor: Re: Record weights—Racoon 
and jack rabbits, Feb.-Mar. issue. A good num- 
ber of raccoons are taken from the wild in 
Dutchess County which weigh from 20 to 25 
pounds. They have been known to go from 27 
to 28 pounds. 

About three weeks ago a jack rabbit weighing 
about nine pounds was taken by two Rhinebeck 
hunters in the Town of Clinton, Dutchess 
County. On three occasions in the past four 
vears I have had jack rabbits run before my 
car at 35 miles an hour in the Towns of Stan- 
ford and Clinton. This past hunting season I 
saw two jack rabbits taken by New York hunters 
in the Town of Union Vale, Dutchess County. 
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Jacks have a pretty good hold in the following 
Towns of Dutchess County: Milan, Clinton, 
Pine Plains, Stanford, Amenia, Washington and 
Pleasant Valley. The general consensus of 
opinion is that they are on the increase. To my 
knowledge there have been jack rabbits in 
Dutchess County for the past 20 years. You 
have probably received other replies on this 

one and I just desire to confirm them. 
Guy Milroy, Asst. District Game Protector, 
Poughkeepsie 


Dear Editor: The New York State Conserva- 
tionist is the best thing of its kind, bar none, 
and seldom makes a slip. May I point out one 
minor error on page 37 of the Feb.-Mar. issue. 
L. H. Stone of Thornwood asked about the 
heaviest weight of a New York State “jack 
rabbit” and the answer was “No jack rabbits in 
New York, except in captivity.” The fact is 
that the introduced European Hare, once so 
abundant in Dutchess County and still present, 
was commonly called “jack rabbit” in this 
county and elsewhere. It is always called that 
and one never hears it referred to by its proper 
name. Sorry I don’t have any records of weights, 
but they weigh around three times as much as 
a snowshoe hare. 
Ralph S. Palmer, Asst. Prof. of Zoology, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 


CONTENTMENT, ALL ‘ROUND 


Dear Editor: In renewing my subscription for 
The Conservationist may I say that never in any 
magazine have I received so much for so little. 

Ollie Fulmer, Manlius 


® Thanks a lot.—Editor 


AUSABLE FORKS 


Dear Mr. Kerst: Reference is made to your 
article in the New York State Conservationist 
concerning the Bear Pond deer high-jacking case. 
I would like to go on record as stating that we 
appreciate our District Attorney—after all we 
elected him. However, I cannot say that I 
have any admiration for your discretion when 
you stated that Ausable Forks was a hot bed of 
game law violators. It is extremely doubtful in 
my mind that you could prove this statement. 

I think it would be interesting to know how 
townships in northern New York rate in game 
law violations. I would like to see this tabu- 
lated in a future copy of the New York State 
Conservationist and then if your remark con- 
cerning Ausable Forks is true I would like to 
ipologize in advance for criticizing your discre- 
tion 


Martin Burke, Ausable Forks 


Dear Mr. Kerst: I have just learned that you 
have been criticized for your article in the recent 
issue Of The Conservationist with reference to 
the Bear Pond Deer Jacking case. This criticism 
coming from the present Secretary of the local 
Chamber of Commerce was for your state- 
ment that Ausable Forks is a hot bed for game 
violations. 

Whatever he wrote you criticizing your state- 
ment is without foundation and absolutely 
devoid of truth. This town is and has been for 
the past several years a continuous round of 
jackers, hounders and other illegal acts in hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

I would be pleased to have you use my name 
in your reply to this letter of criticism in any 
manner you see fit as certainly the truth is 
stronger than the damage any such statement 
can do to the Chamber of Commerce. 

Joel H. Snow, Ausable Forks 


One of Conklin’s small cubby sets for fisher 





























A green timber cabin on one of Burt Conklin’s 40-mile long traplines near Little Deer Lake 


BULLHEADS ON LONG ISLAND 


Dear Editor: Is it possible for you to give me 
any information concerning places for bullhead 
fishing on Long Island? 

Robert Lundgren, Richmond Hill, L. I. 


@ Present in Oakland Lake, Lake Ronkonkoma, 
Cedar Pond, Maratooka Lake, Forge Pond, 
Artist Lake, Canaan Lake, West Lake, Sampa- 
wams Pond, Argyle Lake, Belmont Lake, Upper 
Twin Pond, Brownings Lakes, Mollineaux Pond, 
Martlings Pond.—Editor 


OUR FAVORITE LETTER 


Dear Editor: At our last meeting we presented 
one of your retiring Game Wardens, George 
Lyman, with a wallet. Enclosed in the wallet 
was an honorary life membership to our club. 
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We thought it might make an interesting news 

item in your magazine which a lot of us read. 

It shows that George Lyman was held in high 
esteem by most of us in the club. 

Robert Walton, Jr., Secretary, 

Saraspa Rod & Gun Club, Saratoga Springs 


@A fine gesture, to a fine guy, from a fine 
club.—Editor 


LAND OFFICE BUSINESS 


Dear Mr. Birnbrauer: I saw in the February- 
March issue you were interested in land in 
Dutchess County. I have six acres located on 
route 52, the top of Stormville Mt. about three 
miles from Eastern State Parkway with spring 
and small pond. Would sell same for $1,800. 

Harold R. Morris, Stormville 











DEEP PURPLE 


Dear Editor: I received my February-March 
issue of The Conservationist in due time and 
am pleased with it, but on page 5, under Wood 
Stoves, you state that Noah John Rondeau of 
Cedar River Flow has an oil drum stove. Is 
this N. J. Rondeau the same hermit that lived 
for 30 years far up the Cold River in Essex 
County? If so, why did he move to the Cedar 
River Flow? 





Mark Swigert, Appleton 


@ Noah John Rondeau, the hermit, still lives 
on Cold River, and not Cedar River. What a 
difference in miles one little word did make! 
It must have been my subconscious loyalty to 
Cedar River that got into the typewriter keys. 
My abject apologies for the error—R. B. M 


A Conklin snare built near Little Black Creek 


TO DISTRICT PROTECTOR VICKERS 


Dear Bob: Replying to your letter in regard 
to your conversation with the gate keeper at 
the entrance of the Adirondack League Club 
property: 

I called on that man today. His name is 
Earl Carman. He told me that his son, Darvi 
Carman, was employed as observer on Wood 
hull Mountain in 1945 and was living with 
his wife in the Observer’s cabin. They did 
have, for a pet, a small black kitten. One day 
the kitten disappeared. They hunted for it 
for about a week but were unable to find it 
Mr. Carman had to go out for supplies and 
left his wife at the cabin alone to watch for 
fires. Mr. Carman had only left a short time 
when his wife decided to go out and climb 
the tower to check for fires. When she opened 
the door right in the front yard stood a large 
bear and two small cubs, and with the cubs was 
their black kitten which had been missing 
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for a week. Mrs. Carman was very much 
frightened and went back in the cabin and 
alled her father-in-law at the gate. He told 
her to make a lot of noise which might scare the 
bear away. She then went out on the porch 
and clapped her hands. Mrs. Carman said 
the mother bear walked away a few hundred 
feet and the two cubs went up a tree. She 
then ran out and picked up the kitten and 
hurried back in the cabin. 

She said she watched out the window and 
could see the mother bear, quite a distance 
away, apparently waiting for her cubs. After 
everything was quiet, the two cubs came down 
the tree and went over to where the mother 
bear was waiting and they all walked away. 
Mrs. Carman said the kitten must have had 
good care as it was fat and looked as though 
it recently had a bath, as its fur was clean and 
shiny 


Leo D. Minnie, Old Forge 


CEDARS 


Dear Editor: Just a line to tell you that I en- 
joyed reading the article on the white and red 
cedars in the February-March edition of The 
Conservationist. I can’t resist raising my eye- 
brows a little at the statement in the first para- 
graph of your article that there is only one 
tree in the world that has the right to bear the 
name cedar. How about Cedrus atlantica, the 
Atlas cedar; C. brevifolia; and C. deodara, the 
Deodar tree? 

Alfred Renshaw, Albany 


@ Your comments on the different species of 
Cedrus other than “Cedar of Lebanon” are 
well taken. It might have been better in the 
interest of accuracy, if we had said ‘‘Cedar of 
Lebanon and related species of the Mediter 
ranean region,” but it was our thought that, to 
the layman, the botanical differences between 
these several species would be immaterial, since 
they are actually the same “kind” of tree, as 
contrasted to those trees which are called 
“cedars” in North America. As to Cedrus 
deodara, we are inclined to put up an argument, 
since this tree, though called “Deodar cedar’ 
by the botanists, is seldom referred to in Indian 
literature by any other name than just plain 
“Deodar.”—E. W. Littlefield 


TRANSPORTING VENISON 


Dear Editor: Last Fall my buddy and I had 
the luck to bag a nice fat buck. However, we 
happened to be on the far side of the mountain. 
It was 1] a.m. At 5 p.m. we gave up and went 
for help. The buck arrived at our car with the 
uid of a lantern and a few good-hearted hunters. 
Right then and there we decided never again! 
Che question is—how can we legally take out 
part of a deer—the hind quarters? 

Robert L. Knoop, Cohoes 


@ You can legally take out part of a deer pro- 
vided you follow the proper procedure. See 
Section 185 of the Conservation Law.—Fditor 


TULIPS VS. DEER 


Dear Editor: How do I keep the deer off my 
lawn? They are eating my tulips and shrubs 
all up. I’m really feeling bad about this as 
I love to have the deer around. But sir, I love 
my flowers around even better. Have you any 
suggestion—within the law? 

Please answer soon or one of us may have 
to go. 


Mrs. Roland E. Flora, Narrowsburg 
® Information on deer-proof fences (8 feet high) 


and electric fences (usually cheaper) forwarded 
at once.—Editor 


NEW YORK STATE CONSERVATIONIST 


LICENSE FOR MINORS? 


Dear Editor: In your Letters to the Editor 
in the February-March issue you stated that 
no license was needed for target shooting. Does 
this apply to people between the ages of 14 
and 16? 

Robert Salisbury, Troy 


Dear Editor: You state that no license is re 
quired for target practice. Then as far as the 
Conservation Department is concerned a minor 
may shoot a gun as long as he only shoots at 
targets? When is a license required? How 
about vermin and animals not protected by 
law? Is a license required to shoot such? 

F. R. Magee, Greenwich 


© Let’s see if we can straighten this out. (1) 
Anyone who hunts is required to have a hunting 
license. (2) By definition, the term “hunting” 
applies to the pursuit and taking of ALL birds 
and quadrupeds, whether protected or not. (3) 
\lso by definition, the term “hunting” does 
NOT include target shooting, so that no hunt- 
ing license is required for target shooting. 
4) Section 1897 of the Penal Law says that 
no person under 16 years of age may possess 
or carry a dangerous weapon of any kind. 
(5) But the Conservation Law says that not 
withstanding the provisions of the Penal Law, 
a person between the ages of 14 and 16 may, 
with the consent of his parents or legal guardian, 
secure a hunting license and hunt with fire- 
arms (except pistols and revolvers) when ac- 
companied by his parent or legal guardian.— 
Editor 


THREE-TOED WOODPECKERS 


Dear Editor: On a recent hiking trip in the 
Marcy region of the Adirondacks, a friend and 
I made an interesting observation of bird life. 
We were climbing Giant Mt. in quite severe 
weather and there was still about five feet of 
snow on the upper ridges. 

On the descent we observed what we im- 
agined to be an Arctic three-toed woodpecker or 
possibly a ladderback. It was engaged in foraging 
for bugs in the cracked bark and trunks of low 
trees. The bird was hardly shy at all, allowing 
us to get within a few feet of it. It had a dark 
orange or red spot on its breast and black bars 
across its grey back. Its wings were black and its 
head was grevish-vellow. We estimated it to be 
approximately 64 inches in length. We couldn’t 
get close enough to accurately determine 
whether it had only three toes but we believe 
such is the case. 

We understand that this type of bird is but 
rarely seen in this part of the country. Could 
vou give us a positive confirmation or denial 
of our identification? 

Herbert Spira, Schenectady 


@ Judging from your description this was not 

the Arctic three-toed woodpecker but rather 

the American three-toed woodpecker. A sure 

means of distinguishing between these two are 

the black bars across the back of the American 
Editor 


DUCK MARSHES 


Dear Editor: In the last issue of Field and 
Stream there was a brief notice that the N.Y.S. 
Conservation Department was improving three 
major waterfowl areas in the State, one of 
which was Naples Swamp. I have hunted this 
swamp for years and know every pot hole 
and eddy in it. There seems to be an abundance 
of duck food, especially Arrow Arrum. I have 
often thought that some day I would like to 
telease a couple hundred young mallards in 
Fletchers Eddy just to see what would result. 
There were more mallards and blacks there the 
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opening day last fall than there have been in 
years, with of course the usual number of wood 
ducks and teal (although seventy-five per cent 
of the teal had left before the season opened). 
I will be greatly interested to find what the 
State intends to do to improve this area. If 
there is anything a private citizen can do to 
help, I have a power boat and know others in- 
terested who should have been born web- 

footed. 
G. Henry Boyce, Canandaigua 


@ Under a P-R (federal aid) project, the De- 
partment is increasing the waterfowl production 
capacity of the area by blasting new channels and 
pot holes to create additional breeding territories. 
In addition, from the mallard breeding stock 
of an experimental flock being maintained at 
the Delmar, Sherburne and Brownville game 
farms, approximately 50 mated pairs were re- 
leased on the area this spring to provide a breed- 
ing stock nucleus. We are passing along to Dis- 
trict Game Manager Richard Hyde of Olean, 
who is in charge of this area, the word that you 
ind several others are willing to help him in his 
work there. Thanks.—Editor 


BLACK LAKE PIKE 


Dear Sir: Your article on Black Lake in the 
February-March issue interested me very much 
as I have fished the lake on numerous occasions. 
\n incident occurred this past summer that 
may help you understand why the fishing is 
becoming poor. 

I staved at McLean’s fishing camp on the 
north side of the lake near Hammond. One 
afternoon I asked one of the workers at the 
camp why northern pike were hitting so slowly. 
He replied that whenever they caught a 
northern, they would slit his belly and throw 
him back to die. They do this because of 
their lowly esteem for the northern. 

This practice, in my opinion, does not help 
the fishing possibilities. Why isn’t something 
done about stupid, ignorant people of this 
sort? His lack of education certainly con- 
tributes to the poor fishing. 

Bob Wunder, Irondequoit 


@ We agree wholeheartedly. 


g And we're trying 
to do something.—Editor 


BUZZARDS 
Dear Editor: While traveling from New Jersey 
toward the Town of Warwick in New York, 
I noticed quite a few large birds soaring high 
over the fields. On riding further we saw two 
of these large birds in the field alongside the 
road. My friend said they were turkey buzzards. 
Thev looked like buzzards or vultures but I 
have not heard of any being in New York State. 
If they are buzzards, can they be shot or do the 
game laws have them on the “protected” list? 

John M. Willkomm, Bronx 


@ We do have buzzards in New York. So far, 
they're not on the protected list —Fditor 
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BICYCLE BUILT FOR JUST ONE, FROM CALIFORNIA 


We got curious when we noticed the notation 
“bike”, instead of the usual car license number, 
on an application card for permission to occupy 
Campsite 10 at the Sharp Bridge public camp- 
site (about 15 miles north of Schroon Lake). 
The card turned up in last season’s records. So 
just on the chance that something interesting 
might come of it we wrote the applicant, and 
found that the State’s glamour attracts the 
glamorous.—R. B. M. 


Dear Mr. Miller: I had a most interesting bi- 
cycle tour of New York State, the Maritimes 
and New England last autumn. I am an 
itinerant saleslady for a perfume and cosmetic 
manufacturer and in addition to this I am a 
private investigator operating in Los Angeles. 
I do not sell perfumes and cosmetics when 
I’m cycling; I do not operate as a private in- 
vestigator when I am out of Los Angeles County 
on a bicycle. I am presently a member of three 
bicycle clubs: the Los Angeles Wheelmen, the 
League of American Wheelmen and the Ameri 
can Youth Hostel. I am also a member of the 
Sierra Club, an organization devoted to ex 
ploring and enjoying the mountain regions of 
the Pacific Coast. 

I cycled 900 miles down the Pacific Coast 
from Eureka, Cal. to Glendale, Cal. and then 
I boarded a Greyhound bus for Albany, N. Y. 
after I shipped my “Hopper” bike by train. In 
Albany I awaited the arrival of my bike while 
I was a guest of the Y. W. C. A. for a few davs. 
On September 2, 1948, I uncrated my bike 
and at noon, in lovely summer sunshine, I 
mounted my trusty “iron” and pointed his 
nose up Highway #9. At the outset of the 
trip I weighed 114 Ibs. and my equipment, con- 
sisting of two saddle bags, a down-filled sleeping 
bag, and a nylon tent, weighed 404 Ibs. I 
visited Saratoga Spa and enjoyed the soda 
water and the beautiful displays made by the 
mineral deposits. I recall the spacious green 
lawns and the stately firs in this park. This 
dav I cycled 60 miles. Eventide found me 
making camp among a group of lovelv voung 
pines about 3 miles north of Glens Falls. I 
really appreciated the thick carpet of pine 
needles for I carried no air mattress. 

It was verv warm cycling and so for the 
next two weeks mv diet consisted of fresh fruits 
in season and toast and coffee. I never built 
anv fires nor did I do any cooking. I found 
the country to be quite hilly north of A’banv— 
and it seemed to be all uphill. The next dav 
I had mv first accident; I was coasting down- 
hill at a good speed when I looked awav for 
an instant and my bike left the paved surface 
and dug into the very, very soft shoulder. The 
result was an upset. I collected quantities of 
New York soil in my clothing, hair, eyes, saddle 
bags, etc. My elbows were skinned and bleed- 
ing and I had a few bruises, but my trusty 
“Hopper” was intact. As for me—I could 
always grow new skin. I painfully remounted 
my “iron” and once more started on Highway 
#9. While I was cycling through Schroon 
Lake an old man in a Chevie, which was al- 
most as old as he, made a right hand turn 
from the middle lane and I narrowly escaped 
getting flattened. I managed to turn my wheel 
out enough to avoid damage, with the excep- 
tion of a little dent in my front rim. But 
by this time I was pretty distraught from two 
narrow escapes in one day, so I was very grate- 
ful when I came upon the Sharp Bridge camp- 
site above North Hudson. Mv bruised knee 
was beginning to bother me and I painfully 
limped into the campground and _ registered. 
Then I went down to the stream which flows 
through the park and washed. It was a pity 
though that there was no convenient market or 
lunchstand near the campsite and I just didn’t 
feel up to cycling 10 miles round trip to ob- 
















































































tain food, so my supper that night consisted ot 
a banana and a few cashew nuts that I had 
in my saddle bag. I was very tired and spread 
my sleeping bag under a large fir tree and 
slept well, confident that I had the protection 
of a State Park officer. 

The following morning (September 4) I was 
up early and broke camp. When I stopped for 
breakfast about 5 miles up the highway I 
learned that it had rained very hard in the 
night. Luckily the storm bypassed Sharp Bridge 
camp. I would have gotten wet as I felt too 
tired the night before to put up my tent and 
just slept under the stars. When the sun came 
out the humidity was increasingly noticeable. 
Although I was still in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, the highway did not seem to be so moun- 
tainous north of Underwood. 


From California to the Sharp Bridge Campsite 


Well, I would soon be in sight of Lake 
Champlain, I thought, so I pushed onward, 
anticipating a swim in the lake. I was disap 
pointed. It seemed that there was no place 
along the lake road that wasn’t commercialized 
to the hilt. And the traffic here was extremely 
congested for it was Labor Day week-end. | 
would have liked to cycle on the minor roads 
to the border, but here in hilly country I felt 
I would make better time by taking the more 
direct routes of the primary highways. 

I finished the cycle tour (through Canada and 
New England) on October 8 in Albany, N. Y. 
and after crating and shipping my bike back 
to Glendale, I boarded the Greyhound bus for 
home. I had cycled 1,800 miles from Septem- 
ber 2 to October 8 and spent $120 during the 
tour, but figure it would have been at least $40 
cheaper if there had been more public camping 
grounds. 


Margaret M. Gall, Glendale, Cal. 
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STUFF ON SNAKES 


ON’T scream now but this is 
about snakes. It’s written to 
allay the fears many folks have 


about going afield unless encased in shin 
guards, riding a high-wheeled bicycle 
and with a walkie-talkie connection to 
the nearest ambulance. 

There’s virtually nothing to fear from 
snakes in New York. If you don’t want 
any part of them, that’s your business. 
But don’t let them cramp your enjoy- 
ment of the outdoors. 

The records of years and years fail to 
reveal a single snake bite fatal to an 
innocent bystander in New York. A 
few, other than herpetologists, have 
been bitten to be sure—but nothing 
very permanent resulted. So let’s label 
the Seuen: of danger as extremely re- 
mote and take a look at the snakes. 
Let’s treat ‘em lightly—just like little 
brother whistles in the dark. 

The public in general undoubtedly 
understands less about snakes than any 
other representatives of New York’s 
fauna. And the public probably will go 
right on understanding very little. It 
probably doesn’t make much difference 
anyway. People will continue to squash 
every snake that’s handy and mama 
garter snake will go right on producing 
litters of little garter snakes—sometimes 
50 at a clip—which is much faster than 
small boys with sticks can keep up with. 

There are more than 100 species of 
snakes in North America. Of these a 
couple of dozen are on deck in New 
York. They have scales and, on the 
belly, scutes. The scutes help make the 
snakes scoot. These scutes are merely 
a single row of broad plates. Each has a 
muscular connection with the trailing 
edge loose and sharp like a dull knife. 
Each edge acts as an individual pusher. 
That’s why a snake can glide without 
wiggling when he wants. He can go 
much faster when he wiggles. Some 
snakes, like the common blacksnake, or 
black racer, can travel with amazing 
speed through, under or over thick 
brush. In this medium they can wiggle 
not only sideways but up and down too. 
Pretty clever. 

Snakes don’t seem to give a darn how 
thev repopulate their reptilian world. 
Some lay eggs (which is an oviparous 
operation) and some produce the young 
alive (which is viviparous). The eggs 
normally get bigger as thev grow older 
and take around six, seven weeks for 
most to hatch, if you’re interested. 
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Snakes shed their skins when the 
pants don’t fit or even on general prin- 
ciples. They’re among the cleanest crit- 
ters in the world—not much toe-hold 
for dirt. That is encouraging. They 
have forked tongues which they keep 
sticking out as a kind of feeler, possibly 
sound antennae. Their jaws aren’t 
hinged in the back and skins are elastic. 
So a snake thinks nothing of swallowing 
something far fatter around than it- 
self. This is a help. If you could swal- 
low a whole cow you woudn’t have to 
eat so often either. Some snakes can 
swallow whole small cows. But we 
don’t have any. Nearest thing we do 
have is the milk snake which many peo- 
ple still actually believe milks cows so 
expertly that production falls off. This, 
of course, is strictly corn. Like the 
myth that snakes swallow their young; 
i.e., give innard sanctuary when danger 
threatens the brood. Milk snakes are 
very good mousers. 


OME snakes are pretty clever. We 
have one usually called the puffing 
or hissing adder. This is the hog-nosed 
snake. It is absolutely harmless. Yet it 
looks and acts as though it were made 
to order for Cleopatra. Approach this 
stubby snake and it draws in its breath, 
extends its neck like a cobra’s “hood” 
and looks mean. Then it gives off the 
breath like the air brakes on a Broadway 
bus and writhes. If the customer hasn’t 
taken action in flight or the nearest 
ball bat, the snake flips over on its back 
and becomes limper than a used length 
of macaroni. Pick it up and hang it over 
the handle bars and it’s more dead than 
a ‘possum playing ’possum—one of the 
world’s greatest examples of death feign- 
ing. But it’s a ham actor. It overdoes 
the act, for put it in the road on its 
belly and it flips immediately over on 
its back again. After all boys, it says, 
a snake’s gotta be belly up to look dead. 
New York’s largest snakes are the 
black ones. There are two—the pilot 
and the common. Both come in six-ft. 
lengths, the pilot occasionally hitting 
over seven. Both are fast steppers. 
Maybe you'd like to tell which from 
which. The scales of the pilot are 
keeled; that is, they are bisected by a 
narrow black ridge. The common black 
has a smooth satiny finish. The pilot 
probably is the better of the two on 
account of most folks say that the best 
snake is a keeled snake. 


NEW YORK STATE CONSERVATIONIST 


The blacksnakes lay eggs—around 15 
or so each. Because these reptiles be- 
come so large they frighten (without 
cause, of course) a lot of folks. So it’s 
just as well they’re only about a third as 
prolific as the live-bearing garters. 

The common water snake (see pic- 
ture) feeds mostly on frogs and fish 
and is often known as the water mocca- 
sin; no relation to the poison moccasin 
of the South and which we don’t have. 
They have large litters alive—40 or 
more. 

The garter snake, most abundant of 
all, is small, striped, produces live 
young (up to 50) in late summer, is the 
first to awrithe from hibernation in the 
spring and eats a mess of toads. When 
born it varies from 5 to 74 inches long 
and feeds on earthworms. 

There are several others kinds of little 
snakes—including the earth-brown de- 
Kay’s, the secretive red-bellied and ring- 
necked and the leaf-green grass or green 
snake which is as finicky in its feeding 
as a baby muskalonge and sometimes 
will take only hairless green caterpillars 
of a certain size. Fastidious. 

As mentioned, we have three kinds of 
poisonous snakes in New York (see pic- 
ture). Best known is the timber rattle- 
snake, found locally here and there, 
mostly in the State’s south-eastern ledgy 
country. He grows up to four feet. Then 
there’s another rattler, half as large, 
called the massasauga, sauger or swamp 
rattler. This one is extremely are, 
known only in a few swamps of central 
and western New York. Finally, there’s 
the copperhead which stretches 34 feet 
at best. 

A mosquito packs more poison than 
any other kind of snake in New York. 

Nobody knows why a rattler has rat- 
tles. But they do. That’s good. Snakes 
normally shed their skins about three 
times a year. Each time the rattler adds 
a new ring of rattles to the button it was 
born with. So a six-year old rattler nor- 
mally might have 18 rattles, if none got 
busted off as they usually do. Zoo 
rattlers often have plenty rattles—not 
necessarily their own. All the attendant 
has to do is snap on a new batch. Thev 
interlock nicely. 

The rattler’s (and the copperhead’s) 
fangs are like curved hpyo needles 
joined tightly to a bone at the front of 
the mouth. When the thing wants to 
bite, it opens a mile wide and the fangs 
are swung out in front. New fangs are 
constantly growing to replace old ones. 
Too bad. Newborn rattlers are a foot 
long and can do business at once. Baby 
copperheads have bright yellow tails. 
They don’t fool either. 

Snakes with two heads are rather 
common but they seldom grow up. Isn’t 
that fortunate? —CiayT SEAGEARS 
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YELLOW PERCH 


Perca flavescens (Mitchill) 
Breeding colors from male 712 inches long 
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WHITE PERCH 


Morone americana (Gmelin) 
From adult male 8 9/16 inches long 





